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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ANY of us during the last month made an effort to assimilate the 
more digestible products of the British Association ; and some 
of them were so appetizingly served as to be quite easily 
| digestible by the curious layman. I am not qualified to judge 
how far the meetings revealed new progress in discovery ; but this much 
was evident, that the Association is making excellent progress in fulfilment 
jof one of its prescribed functions—that of propaganda—the obtaining of 
/‘‘ more general attention for the objects of science.” In spite of the inten- 
isification of effort which tends to shut up the scientific specialist in his cell, 
ithere has also been an extensification which has brought science very near 
{to common life ; it has spread its net so widely that no sphere of activity 
jis left out. Time was when we contrasted the man of science with the 
{theologian, who dealt in revealed religion, or with the artist, who proceeded 
iby intuition, or the practical man, who lived by commonsense. But to-day 
he has annexed the whole field. He tells us how to feed the poor, to light 
the streets, to market milk, to educate children in art or morality, to avoid 
jpremature old age. He pushes into the home, analyses our characters, 
jexplores our consciences. To be a scientist it is no longer necessary to be a 
ispecial sort of man, like the science master at a school, but merely a man 
who, using an orderly method which is described as scientific, has made 
himself an expert on anything. Every subject now has its exact science 
—economics, cricket, love-making, literature. To hold an opinion will 
soon be regarded as a form of laziness, since with adequate inquiry it should 
always be possible to know. Dr. I. A. Richards, for example, is setting us 
on the psychological path which is to lead to an exact science of literary 
criticism, so that in the future there will be no excuse whatever for the 
literary critic ever to be wrong. The critics of THE LONDON Mercury will 
do their work with test-tubes and dynamometers, and instruments of 
marvellous delicacy and precision now being invented at Cambridge. 
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HE propaganda of science has achieved new successes. It has 
popularized the idea that there is a scientific remedy for all the social 


evils of our time. The remedy is called ‘‘ planning ”—planning as applied 
2M 
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to towns, to housing, to industry, to politics, to society as a whole. Planning 
is based on the idea that there is one and only one right way of achieving 
any difficult end, and that that way is discoverable by scientific inqui 
into facts and conclusions scientifically drawn from them. Science has so 
won the confidence of the world that it has persuaded it that in politics, 
trade, education and art there is discoverable an exactly right way of doin: oI 
everything and that the adoption of this right way would be to everyone’s 
advantage. A little more, and one might suppose that the spirit of the 
British Association would banish party politics and class distinctions, andif 
usher in a splendid Millennium of impartial Truth under the reign of which} 


nothing could go wrong. 
mn or wor 


A™ there, then, no limitations to science ? Well, obviously. It can tell 
us what to do if B is to follow A, but it cannot do it. It can prescribe 
action; it cannot, qua science, take it. Thus there was appointed an| 
excellent Committee on Art and Industry under the chairmanship of Lord) 
Gorell which, after a close examination of its subject, made many precise 
recommendations. What followed ? A Council for Art and Industry was‘ 
set up in January, 1934, “‘to deal with questions affecting the relations} 
between Art and Industry.” But Lord Gorell writes somewhat bitterly to} 
The Times to say that instead of doing anything the Council has spent its 
time in preparing another report on a question already amply explored. 
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HEN I saw Lord Gorell’s letter I had already read the report which } 
the Council had just issued. It bore the amazing title Education for } 
the Consumer : Art in Elementary and Secondary School Education. (I am 
not going to examine the main substance of the report, which is discussed | 
by Mr. Philip Hendy on a later page.) On opening it I imagined that the 
title could not possibly mean what it appeared to mean—namely, that } 
children were to be instructed in art, not for their own sakes, not that they } 
might derive pleasure and well-being from artistic appreciation, but that | 
they might swell that section of the public to which industry might sell its | 
wares. In using this awkward title the Council could not, surely, be 
announcing the cold-blooded intention of using school-children as so much | 
human raw material to be turned into good little consumers of industrial | 
products. | 
But that, I discovered, is exactly what it did mean. True, in a lofty aside, | 
the Council acknowledged, ‘‘ We are not unmindful that Art as esthetic 
appreciation and expression is indispensable in life,” but it hurriedly | 
disclaimed the idea of being actuated by such irrelevant considerations. 
What it was thinking about was that “the elementary and secondary 
schools in England and Wales alone provide education for over six million 
children at a time, and turn out as potential wage-earners and purchasers 
of goods over six hundred thousand children every year.”’ An appreciation 
of art may be well enough, but it’s your money we want ; suitable home 
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a consumers will tend to “‘ increase the competitive power of British industry 
i abroad.” “‘ Accordingly, we decided to make some inquiry into the teaching 
: of Art in the schools of this country.” 
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I IMAGINE I shall not be misunderstood, and be thought unsym- 
| Apathetic to the movement for improving artistic design and workmanship 
/ in industry. And so far as education is concerned, I think it a good thing 
| that educationists should pay heed to what Mr. Lyon, the Headmaster of 
/ Rugby, in an address to the British Association, described as the “‘ teaching 
and learning of appreciation.”’ It is a good thing that very young children 
| should acquire an interest in ‘“‘ making” things, and that older children 
should be encouraged by qualified teachers to study objects from an 
4 esthetic point of view—that taste, in fact, should be drawn out and cultivated, 
/not merely with a view to work, but for the enjoyment of leisure. 
{ But what is not so good is that we should delay the study of such questions 
) till it is profitable in the interests of salesmanship. We need more exports. 
_ Then use the schools to create economic wants. Manufacture the right kind 


| of children. 
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\ A: this point I hoped to get some encouraging account of the outlook for 
\ art in this industrial age by turning to Mr. Eric Gill, who has just been 
writing on the subject ina book called Work and Leisure (Faber and Faber, 5s.). 
_ But, alas, Mr. Gill leaves us in a desperate plight and offers us no hope of escape 
_ whatever except in the barren fatuity of the zsthete’s studio. Art, for him, 
) means skill in the making of things, the skill of responsible human beings 
_ making things in their own way for sale to their own customers. But in the 
_ modern world of mass production he sees the responsibility for making, 
“the function of the artist,” transferred to the designer, the majority of 
, workmen being simply tools in the employ of factory owners—for them 
_ there is no satisfactory experience in the making of things. Nor even so 
, far as the designer is concerned will he admit that the factory product is 
really the product of what he calls ‘‘ man the lover.” If it is perfectly 
| suited to its purpose it may be said to have “the beauty of functional 
, adaptation,”’ but how often, he asks, can even that be sincerely achieved, 
, since the designer, too, is employed by firms whose final criterion is 
_ saleability ? 
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R. GILL is disappointing because he is crying over spilt milk. It 
is no good at this time of day simply complaining of the factory 


' system. We were committed to that one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
-no one since then has supposed that the factory system could be so 
» humanized that the workers would find the task of minding machines exhila- 
‘rating to the spirit, or that the industrial process would enable them to 
cultivate their souls in respect of anything but patience. Nor, I suppose, 

has anyone imagined that by making the product “ artistic’ (whether in 
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the “functional” or any other sense) we were thereby adding richness 


to the life of factory hands. The Prince of Wales urges the application — 


of art to industry not, I think, because he expects to redeem the designer, or 
to improve the lot of the machine-minder, but in order to turn out objects less 
nasty or more positively agreeable,and therefore more acceptable and saleable 


to a public whose preference for good and attractive things is presupposed. | 


Alltalk (from the industrial point of view) of educating the consumer is non- 
sense (except when foreign taste may be superior to British taste, and more 


fastidious home consumers are wanted in the interest of exporting trades). | 


The industrialist, gua industrialist, merely tries to make what consumers | 


will want, and he is invited to make more use of the artist simply because | 
it is assumed that by doing so he will please the public and find more | 
buyers. Actually it is because there is already some confidence in public | 


taste, and a belief that buyers prefer the more “‘ artistic” article when it 1s 
offered, that manufacturers are urged to use competent designers. Industry 
will always attempt to accommodate itself to public taste. It is absurd to 
ask people to be artistic for the sake of industry. To ‘‘ educate the con- 
sumer ”’ (from the merely industrial point of view) is to put the cart before 
the horse. But to educate industry—that is another matter. 
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ING OBODX in his senses supposes that machine-made art will be a 


complete substitute for the works of the artist, in Mr. Gill’s sense of 
the term, who produces in the spirit of ‘‘ love and holiness.’’ And as for the 


helots of the factory, since we despair of giving them in their work more | 


than fresh air, cleanliness, safety and agreeable surroundings, they are 
promised—are they not ?—shorter and shorter hours, and ever-increasing 
time for the pursuit of pleasure and holiness. Mr. Gill cannot see that 
anything is left for them to do in their leisure, except in sport and fancy- 


work. But since the greater part of the world throughout the history of the 


human race has always suffered from excess of toil, and by no means generally 
ennobling toil, are we to assume that the ending of that state of affairs presents 
a desperate and tragic problem, and that men whose primary needs are 
satisfied with machine-made goods will be incapable, in their long leisure 
hours, of discovering other wants and means of satisfying them ? It is quite 
feasible and useful to pump some designing energy into industry. It is 
superfluous to consider the means by which man’s real creative energy may 
find an outlet. Creative energy will find the means for itself. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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OPENING CHORUS 
FOR A NOAH PLAY 


By CECIL DAY LEWIS 


TAND with us here 
/ On the south-western cliff of the great Jurassic escarpment, 


A common for rare wood-larks, a place where wind-pumps veer 


| Constant as your necessity, drinking that reservoir 
| Free to all: invisible the veins it is life to open, 


| 
| 


The lake only your death may look on. 
Stand with us now and hear 
Only the wood-lark’s irrelevant song, the shepherd’s whistle, 
And seven-league footfall of wind striding through dry grasses. 
For as yet the torrents to come are but a roaring in the ear 
Of prophets, or the raving fancy of one delirious with thirst. 
Pacific the sky—a delight for shepherds and hikers ; though a seer 
Might behold over the cities to north and north-east spreading 
A stain, clouds not white, the coaling-up of wrath. 
Stand with us here. 
Feel underfoot the linked vertebre of your land 
Stretching north to the far fells, the head of rivers. 
Pre-history sleeps below in many beds. Before 
Man set a value on his thoughts or made a prison for fear, 
These hills were grown up, to the sky happily married, 
That now are wrinkled with the rains of more than mortal years, 
Old enough to remember the first birds and the great reptiles. 
Stand with us. Far and near 
See history unfolded in the scrolled hills, her secret 


| Indelible as hieroglyphs stamped on their stone, clear 


To the eye but hard for you to interpret. The green barrows 
Of Britons. The high camps where Roman eagles kept watch 
On Wales unblinking. The manors, cosy in combes. Dear 
The dewponds, and still black the circles of Jubilee bonfires. 
Stand with us here, 

The past at your feet, your fingers nervous like the lark’s wing 
To be up and doing. And now, for to-day’s sun goes higher, 
Let your hearts grow warm as wax to take note of the future : 


_ Let him step forward, if one there be wise to weather, 


From behaviour of martens or altered tones of the smooth-voiced weir 


_ Able to learn and to beware. 
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Now look away 
Into the valley and deep into the unregarded 
Sweat that has made it fertile. That curve of ploughland see 
As a graph of history, and hear what the young corn tries to say. 
Read between those furrows a last-minute appeal 
Of men who had no other voice. 
Now look beyond, this way. 
Behold a different growth: set in ancient wood, 
Grafted on to the valley stock, a new life—the Town. 
Consider the uniform foliage of roofs, hiding decay 
And rain-fearing pests and all the diversities of loving : 
Wind-screens dazzled by the sun: strip-built roads that stray 
Out like suckers to drain the country ; and routes familiar 
To night-expresses, the fire-crest flyers, migrating south. 
Now come away 
From these self-flattering heights, and like a diver plunging 
Into his own image, enter the ‘Town. You pass 
Nurseries that splash crude colour over war’s pale griefs, 
Nurturing seed for a soil shallow as soldiers’ graves : 
Huts, the butt-ends of a war, Honour’s sloven retreat ; 
And ashamed asphalt where the naked put on indifference—to-day 
Willowherb grows in the cracks, the idiot flower of exhaustion. 
Now closer look this way. 
Do not be deceived by the two-faced traffic signs, the expensive 
Flood-lit smile of civic beauties, the fountains that play 
In limelight like spoilt children. See rather how the old 
Their wintering ghosts creep out on gusts of warm nostalgia : 
The young, their run-ahead hope barred by Death’s one-way 
Approach : and the good like madmen preaching to locked faces. 
Look not away— 
Though ugly this, it is your foundation and your predicament. 
Behind the image of glass, the mirage of brick, you await 
A judgment and a choice. But listen for that which is still 
Less than the whisper of clouds assembling, of arrows falling. 
But look to him we will call Noah, figure of your fate, 
Him understand, him obey. 


CHARLOTTE HALDANE 
HIGHGATE CEMETERY 


By CHARLOTTE HALDANE 


EATH capers here in riotous humour, 
[ ) sine Victorian heels. 
From each footfall springs a forest of obelisks, 
Urns, washing spread frozenly upon them, 
Decorous hounds at bay, the domestic mare. 
The very nightmare would be tamed here, 
Genuine grief shamed to laughter 
In this petrified jungle hereafter ; this welter 
Of sentimental granite by the acre, marble by the ton, 
Rushing helter-skelter down the high hill 
Crowning a distant golden misty gleam 
Of London spires and smoke. 


Here to invoke a noble muse like Gray’s 

Would be a forlorn hope, 

Since the tongue chokes on names run amok 

Stuck shamelessly on ‘‘ catacomb ” or “ sepulchre ” 
Wherein, in smug Victorian rows,— 

Safely sealed against offence to the sensitive nose, 
But bared pitiably to derisive jokes— 

Repose gentlemen and ladies 

Whose frozen blood would barely boil in Hades ; 
Whose heaven of mahogany and plush 

Must be garnished with such few aspidistra’ed china pots: 
As could be spared from their present snug abodes. 


Yet it pleases me to imagine under a cold moon 

A horrid doom for alderman and bride 

Slowly awaking side by side 

In their expensive roomy family tomb 

To descry against the outstretched London sky, 

Arising from amongst these port-swilled dead— 

Who now surely are no less alive in the spirit 

Than when in stinking flesh they lived and bred— 

That enormous hirsute prophet’s head 

Peering bewildered from beneath a bourgeois slab 

At the faded red flowers on his insignificant shrine ; 
Brushing them impatiently aside to arise 

Vast and outspread against London’s neon-red night-sky 
To cry the class-war and the world-revolution, 

To call to freedom capitalism’s horny-handed slaves— 
And watch without a Leninist twinkle in either lowering eye 
The Highgate dead turn in their rocking graves. 
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LATTERDAY ORACLES 


LATTERDAY ORACLES 


By A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


ADVERTISING 


OU, without gleam or glint or fire, 
) You cannot know your own desires. 
But I will tell you. I will look through your 
eyes. Now listen ! 
Here are the toys that please, the almost-gold . 
that glistens!... 
I am your wish and I its answer. 


I am the trumpet-voice, the Stentor. 

I am the whisperer, the Mentor 

Who tells you that ten million men have long 

Called this stone bread . . . and can ten million 
men be wrong ? 

I am the voice that bids you spend to save and 
save to spend, 

But always spend, that wheels may never end 

Their turning and by turning let you spend to 
save 

And save to spend, world without end, cradle to 
grave. 


HOLLYWOOD 


GRANT desires I need not work to wake : 
I: need not whet the thirst, but only slake. 
For I am the fairy-tale, the lovely lie, the brighter-than-truth 
The mirror of transubstantiation, the face of youth 
Answering the eye of age with “ I 
Am You, and cloudier mirrors lie ! ”’ 


I am Olympus with the last mist rolled away : 
Gods-in-your-image moving in a brighter day. 
Watch Venus Anadyomene: she will whitely rise 
From seas of arc-lights ; these are moons 

that were her eyes 
And sun that was her hair: for this is She, 
Helen and Beatrice, Laura, La Belle Dame 

Sans Merci ! 


GEORGE BARKER 


SUMMER IDYLL 


By GEORGE BARKER 


OMETIMES in summer months, the gestate earth 

Qpences to gold, the boughs arching downward 
Burdened, the shallow and glucose streams 

Teeming, flowers out, all gold camouflage 

Of the collusive summer ; but under the streams 

Winter lies coldly, and coldly embedded in 

The corn hunger lies germinally, want under 

The abundance, poverty pulling down 

The tautened boughs, and need is the seed. 


Robe them in superb summer, at angles 

Their bones penetrate, or with a principality 

Of Spring possess them, under the breast 

Space of a vacancy spreads like a foul 

Ghost flower, want ; and the pressure upon 

The eyeballs of their spirits, upon the organs 

Of their spare bodies, the pressure upon 

Their movement and their merriment, loving and 
Living, the pressure upon their lives like deep 
Seas, becomes insufferable, to be suffered. 


Sometimes the summer lessens a moment the pressure. 
Large as the summer rose some rise 

Bathing in rivers or at evening harrying rabbits, 

Indulging in games in meadows—and some are idle, strewn 
Over the parks like soiled paper like summer 

Insects, bathed in sweat or at evening harried 

By watchmen, park-keepers, policemen—indulge in games 
Dreaming as I dream of rest and cleanliness and cash. 


And the gardens exhibit the regalia of the season 
Like debutante queans, between which they wander 
Blown with the vague odours, seduced by the pure 
Beauty, like drowned men floating in bright coral. 
Summer, denuding young women, also denudes 
Them, removes their jackets, exposing backs— 
Summer moves many up the river in boats 
Trailing their fingers in the shadowed water ; they 
Too move by the river, and in the water shadows 
Trail a hand, which need not find a bank, 
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Face downward like bad fruit. Cathedrals and Building 
Societies, as they appear, disappear; and Beethoven 
Is played more loudly to deafen the Welsh echoes, 
And Summer, blowing over the Mediterranean 

Like swans, like perfect swans. 


POEMS 


By LILIAN BOWES LYON 


FOAM OF THISTLE 


ERE, in the stook-rich stubble, evening gives only 
The husk of light ; her gold is otherwhere, 


Behind these ragged larches threshing, there 
On foam of thistle, fallow field and lonely. 


Here on a tideless foreshore, freight too long desired, 
The beached and heavy sheaves confer with shades ; 
Out there a fanged and pirate fell is fired 

With changeling glory gleaned before it fades. 


TWO TREES 


HEY learned to wear 
All weathers, only held 

Fast to the same wind though it stripped them bare ; 
That lean delight no storm annulled. 


Though flesh fall in, no hovel need they build 
Whose roofless minds have mingled in mid-air ; 
One meagre element, one nimbus share 
Those neighbours gnarled. 


And if one tree were felled—half heaven stilled, 
His single and rare 

Partner would be finelier compelled 

To sift the difficult splendour from despair, 
Or sigh away that evening world. 
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THE RUSSIAN THEATRE TO-DAY 


By GORDON CRAIG 


UNE, 1935 : Iam in Vienna—where, by the by, I have seen Macbeth: 
not somebody playing the part, but the very man himself. But I will 
tell you about him later on. 

In October, 1934, I was in Rome: I went there to attend the 
Convegno Volta, held under the auspices of the Accademia Reale d’ Italia, 
to which all the nations were sending representatives who would meet 
together for a week and thoroughly discuss the situation of the modern 
Theatre, its drama, its architecture, régie and scene. 

These matters were not thoroughly discussed, because to do so would 

have taken a month at the very least. 
_ The delegates were artists, not politicians, and yet the shadow and the 
glitter of politics was not kept out of the discussion. Political discussion is 
apparently difficult, and eats up time: discussion on Theatre and Drama 
is easy—in this good sense, that the truth about them must never be 
disguised for a moment, and eed not be. Discussing them in Rome, we 
should have limited ourselves to those questions—sufficiently puzzling in 
themselves—relating to the Drama, and which do not concern the State : 
and there are a few such. The question, for example, of how to write better 
plays for a mixed public without grinding an axe at the same time: or 
how to build a playhouse for the Shakespearean drama and another for the 
Pirandellian drama or the Tchekovian drama. And there are other little 
questions of this kind which we could have discussed. 

Unfortunately we did not discuss such matters, and we kept edging 
towards dangerous matters, and thus went far away from our subject. 

To this criticism of the Convegno Volta and of those of us who attended 
it, must be added another: which is, that those who called us together, 
our good friends the Italians, had (for some reason which is at present 
obscure) confused the aim of the meeting. They had failed to recognize 
that the matter was, for them and for us, a far simpler one than they 
supposed. While it was not a political matter, it was not a nationalistic, a 
futuristic or a pessimistic matter—but solely a theatrical matter. For to us 
artists the issue was as plain as a pikestaff : we were there to get at the facts 
about the present condition and possible developments of Theatre and 
Drama in all lands . . . and we didn’t do it. 


* * * ¥ * * 


Among the delegates there were two Russians, Alexandre Tairoff and 
Sergei Amaglobeli. What they said about the Theatre in Russia aroused 
my attention more than anything I had heard from the other delegates. 
The Italians had said that the Theatre was sick—the Frenchmen (all 
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playwriters) that it didn’t interest them much, since it was the writte: 
play alone which was the really important thing. The architects spok 
well about their art and did not insist on its prime importance: other 
said many an interesting thing—but it was the Russians who talked th 
best sense. 

They were to be expected to tell us that it was only the Soviet Republic 
which could do the trick—for not to say so would have been an affectation 
And they said so with all becoming emphasis. 

Then they went farther. They spoke of a new Theatre public—a publi 
which was to be counted by millions and not by a few hundred thousand 
—of a public which had rid itself of apathy and cynicism—and of thi 
public of millions flocking night after night to theatres for relaxation ani 
for inspiration. 

Tairoff said that every individual artist and every group in the Sovie 
Theatre were seeking for a new style—just as architects, painters and poet 
do. It hadn’t occurred to most of the deputies that if actors and régisseur 
couldn’t succeed one way in expressing themselves so as to be understoo 
by a million people, it might be as well to drop that way and try another 
Tairoff, in effect, said this: that if three different theatres were eacl 
having a shot at a different form of expression, the theatrical professio: 
did not instantly raise a cry of ‘‘ Sacrilege ! ”’ and did not attempt, by ever 
mean trick known to theatrical humanity in most lands, to down the sai 
three theatres and squash their attempts. 

He brought it all round to Soviet—and he made his point, which was tha 
to have some millions of people eager to watch experiment in theatres wa 
worth considering . . . for if the Soviet could allow the public to enjo 
itself in that way, it was possible for other governments to do it in the sam 
or in another way. The main point was the wish to have it done, to do if 
and to respond to it. 

“ T should like to see a public like that,”’ said I to myself—and I recalle 
how, when I was in Moscow from 1909 to 1912, there had been but on 
experimental theatre, and a comparatively very small public in attendance. 

A few months later came an invitation from Amaglobeli to visit Mosco\ 
as guest of the Theatres. 

And so I went up to Russia. 


* * * * * % 


March 27th, 1935: I arrive in Moscow. 

The train pulls up and there, outside my window, is a sea of faces- 
actors, dramatists, producers, designers, theatre people of all kinds. : amon 
them Amaglobeli, director of the Mali Theatre—Sadovsky, its chief actor- 
Tairoff, creator of the Kamerny Theatre—Podgorny, representing th 
Moscow Art Theatre—Afinogenev, author of Fear—Kirshon, author 
Bread—Obraszoff, of the Second Art Theatre—and, last yet first, Meyer 
hold, of the theatre which he created and recreates every five years. 

There are no cheers—no speeches—no fuss—all is excellent. 
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MEETING WITH A COMPATRIOT 


A caricature from “ Izvestia,” U.S.S.R. (11th April, 1935) by E. MANDELBERG, 
the Moscow scene designer. 
1. Moscow Second Art Theatre: W. Shakespeare, Twelfth Night 
State Jewish Theatre: W. Shakespeare, King Lear 
Theatre of the Revolution: W. Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet 


Bi 
ce 
4. State New Theatre: W. Shakespeare, All’s Well that Ends Well 
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Meyerhold takes my arm and we lead the way down the platform, 
followed by the other managers and actors and preceded by some ten or 
twelve fireflies who keep up a bombardment from their tiny cameras, 
shooting us incessantly and from all angles. 

We emerge on to the front of the station—that old spot where often ] 
have stood before—in 1905, when first I saw Moscow ; in 1909, in 1910 
and in 1911. And what is there to see now ? Nothing seems new—practically 
no change. No de luxe station-ery—and no sky signs saying “ Buy Vorenoff’s 
Vodka ”—no immense stream of traffic, as in London—no huge and noble 
fountains, as in Rome—no forty cafés, as at the Gare du Nord—no 
Friedrichsstrasse, as in Berlin. A few palings—some carts—a tram far off 
. . . but nearby, Meyerhold and the others and a friendly bustle as we 
get into the private car of the Mali Theatre and drive in the very thick 
of the most intelligent place in Europe. 

As we enter farther into the town, we see buildings by the dozen—by 
the hundred—going up ; mostly large ones: old Moscow is more changed 
than Rome or Regent Street. 

But to see and consider bricks and stone was not the reason of my visit. 
My reason for coming was to see what was inside the theatres in Moscow 
and to arrive at some kind of estimate of their plays, performances and 
workers. Once there were but two men, Stanislavsky and Dantchenko, and 
a handful of workers led by them. And to-day there are hundreds of thei 
offspring, led by the great figure of Meyerhold. 


* * * * * * 


It was Stanislavsky, the actor and producer, and Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, the playwright and producer, whose activities, long before 
the World War—still longer before the Russian Revolution—recreated the 
Russian Theatre, giving it bones and blowing life into it and making it 
walk and talk like a real, living being. 

The younger generation here in Europe have read much, but can know 
little, of Stanislavsky or Dantchenko—they have heard more of Tairoff, o! 
Komissarjevsky, of Djaghilev, even of Evreinov and of Balieff. But the 
younger generation in Russia does not forget what the two elder men have 
done, and places them at the head of the Theatre of Moscow, with Meyer: 
hold . . . Meyerhold, who is ten years younger than Stanislavsky, who is 
now seventy-two. 


One can speak of Russian drama, Russian ballet and Russian oper: 
only after considering the Russian theatre known as the Moscow Ar 
Theatre. 

There are now many dozens of theatres which derive from this one 
Stanislavsky and Dantchenko were practical, solitary idealists, in an ag 
when to look on the Theatre as an ideal was laughed at, and to attempt te 
make it so was scouted as impossible. 

The only ideal which these two men strove to establish in the foolis! 
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Theatre of that time was reasonable reality. They did not ask too much 
of it at first—all they insisted on was that it should stop being idiotic, 
, puff-ball, and become sane. That everyone in a theatre should think : that, 
having thought, the actors should speak like reasonable men and not like 
|parrots: that they should move in a reasonable way and not like stuffed 
pigs: that they should allow some expression of genuine affection, fear, 
hatred and so forth to light up their faces, instead of making the stereotyped 
.grimaces which signify nothing at all. Briefly (to explain to London), they 
| proposed to stop all the nonsense which (with a few very rare exceptions) 
parades as acting in London to-day, and to start afresh. This start was made 
more than thirty years ago—and the result of their efforts is to-day’s 
Russian Theatre. 
| Since they began, there have been many who have contributed serious 
:help*—certain playwrights, performers, régisseurs, designers and theorists 
who fed the managers with ideas and whose ideas have borne fruit. 
» Inany case, the European Folly, as expressed in Theatre, exists no longer 
in Russia, and thanks to Stanislavsky and Dantchenko the Theatre is in 
ae voy van of a national endeavour to get away from the whole of the 
Folly. 
_ The funny man—the really witty bloke—together with the giggle, the 
guzzle and the hiccup, did not meet me at the station. Neither did the 
glad-eyed group or the burst-of-joy gang come within thirty miles—for I 
inever saw one of ’em. Emotionalism for its own sake has long been put 
jout of existence, while apathy has been cured. Excitement and all that 
accompanies the state of being alive—that is present. I came across no sign 
of that cancer, meanness: the rivals of the theatric world spoke to me 
generously about each other. 

There is no lack of money, so far as I could see—anyone, if he can work, 
jcan have money, so as to get all he needs for his work. No one gets paid 
big sums weekly, as in England and America, and no one is encouraged to 
idie rich: and indeed they all prefer to live poor, since all they need for 
itheir work is found for them. The theatres have all the funds they need 
with which to produce any play, however large or small, however costly 
or cheap. I counted in most theatres twenty of the most modern and 
‘elaborate projectors for light (twenty before the curtain). Sceneries may 
4cost what they will—costumes, too: the matter of cost is not worried 
‘about ; what makes people serious is the question, ‘‘ Is the work good or 
is it not good?” 
They are able to feel so to-day, not only because freed from the incubus 


' * First and foremost, Tchekov the dramatist. But of the playwrights I am not sufficiently 
yearned to write—I do not read Russian, so I know but a few of the plays of Gogol, Tolstoi, 
\Gorki, Andreieff, and no more. I confine myself to writing something about a few of the 
heatres of one city and some of the workers in these few theatres. 

| + If you would learn something about these men of the last twenty years or so, you must 
‘urn to the ten or fifteen books which have been written by Gregor, Sayler, Carter, Bab, 
\Sohan, Bessonoff and others. 

| 


| 
| 
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of the box-office, but because of the pioneer work of Stanislavsky and 
Dantchenko. | 
* * a # # 

And now for what follows Stanislavsky and Dantchenko. 

First, Lunatcharsky. : : 

He was not in Moscow for me to speak with him, but his work is there | 
and it spoke very clearly. : ; 

He died in 1933, but not before he had made firm that which Stanislavsky | 
and Dantchenko had initiated. When most things were destroyed in the 
Revolution, the Theatre was preserved ; and it is, I learn, mainly due to | 
Lunatcharsky that this was so. He became People’s Commissar for Public 
Education in the government formed after the October Revolution (1917). 
He had behind him a long experience as connoisseur of art; and on 
coming to power he defined, both for the government’s sake and for the 
sake of the Theatre, the position of the Theatre and the attitude of the 
government towards it. 2 

“ We intend,” he wrote, ‘“‘ above all, to preserve, to ennoble, and to bring nearer 
to the great mass of the population, the theatres of the past in their finest form, | 
from the point of view of their psychological character and of the richness of their 
historic patrimony ; secondly, we shall by all the means in our power encourage 
the multiplication of new studios, which must create the new revolutionary actor 
and a new system of revolutionary theatrical production ; we shall do everything 
that we can to ensure that these studios recruit the highest possible proportion of 
active artistic force from among the proletariat and the peasantry. | 

“We are working according to a pre-established plan, so that the proletariat’ 
shall not be able, in the future, to reproach us with having destroyed and eliminated 
things of enormous value, without having previously consulted it, at a moment of its 

existence when, because of the very conditions of that existence, it could not give a 

verdict about the value of these things.”’ | 

It was Lunatcharsky who invited Piscator to Moscow—Piscator, who in| 
1920-30 created theatre after theatre in Berlin. Piscator believes very’ 
firmly in a political theatre—a theatre which, like a party newspaper, 
advocates this or that policy. A theatre of propaganda—deliberate pro- 
paganda—to promote class warfare. Nothing can make me share this point 
of view. Were I a soldier, I cannot suppose I should enjoy going to a theatre 
where I should see war plays—I should want to see As You Like It or 
Twelfth Night. Were I a statesman, or even a politician, I hardly think I 
could enjoy myself seeing plays like Fustice or Hopp-la, Wir Leben—1 
should go to a circus, I think. And were I still in the throes of class warfare 
I shouldn’t dream of going to a theatre at all. 


Pause. 


In this attempt to tell a few people, through the pages of this magazine, 
what I saw in Moscow, I now and again indulge in an opinion. I think it 
makes for gaiety—that is all. I know that no one’s opinion is worth a straw 
—for the wisest opinion cannot make a river flow backwards and the 
stupidest can but flow with the stream. 
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| So to my friends I would say: skip the comments and note the facts 
| oe I jot down—the things seen and heard. They may be dull : they are 
‘eal. 
% * * - * * 

The first theatre that I visited was the Mali Theatre.* The performance 
\l saw was that of “ Wolfs and Sheeps,” as my interpreter wrote its title}—a 
|ragi-comedy by Ostrovsky. It was the first Russian play I had seen in 
jRussia since 1912. So when, on the rise of the curtain, a very typical old 
jRussian piece was revealed, acted by the famous actors of this fine old and 
raditional theatre, but with the addition of all sorts of new trappings, 
sceneries and costumes, revolving stage and so forth—I was grieved at the 
jmisfit : for what I saw and heard obstinately refused to become up to date, 
iyet was no longer old-fashioned. 

This old citadel of tradition, this old Mali Theatre, is compromising—it 
is positively being made to flirt with modernism and, rebelling against this, 
‘becomes a little ridiculous. It possesses sterling qualities, this ancient Mali 
Theatre. It has but one fault : it does not realize that it should wake up ; 
that it should inspect all this so-called ‘‘ modernism ”’ and then wake up 
twice as much and be its old self. 
| Were I a Russian, I would select the Mali Theatre and its members as 
my workshop and comrades before all others, and within a few years we 
would have distanced most of the other theatres in the city. But we should 
not do so by compromising with modernism—we should do so by a very 
strict adherence to good tradition, by a careful and thorough observance of 
the wise |counsels of Lenin, and by the simple process of exercising the 
artist’s magic. 

But for all this, the performance of ‘‘ Wolfs and Sheeps’’ was of real 
interest to me. I kept telling myself that I would like to be able to question 
each actor of the company about the craft of acting and the rules by which 
each one performed: but I felt that, like money-hoarders, they would 
protest they were hiding nothing, when all the time, under the floor, in 
the attics and behind the wainscot, the golden thoughts they had accumu- 
lated were wasting their value in the darkness. 

The second theatre I visited was the State Jewish Theatre. And I saw 
there King Lear, produced by Radlov and performed by Mikhoels, who 
was supported by an exceptionally talented company. 

Mikhoels in no way reminded me of Irving, for no two actors could be 


* J went there first because Amaglobeli, its director, was my nominal host. He seems to 
have told his Collective that I should come to stay in Russia and produce some plays with 
them at the Mali Theatre—and he may still prove to be correct in this. There is nothing I 
should enjoy more than to have given something to a theatre of worth. But the worst of it is 
that while I have something of some worth which I could give to a company speaking 
English, playing English plays, and in a theatre of my very own—free to give the little I have 
in my own way—I can give nothing of worth to a company or a theatre which is not my very 
own. 

+ Interpreters in Moscow were quick, clever and obliging: but translators into English 
seemed to me to be very bad indeed. 

2N 
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more dissimilar: but a certain grace of mind which was Irving’s is 
possessed by Mikhoels. The actors of to-day seem to despise grace of 
mind. 

The performance of Lear in no way resembled that given at the Lyceum 
in 1892. In Moscow the tragedy lasted four and a half hours, yet was never 
dull : it is a complicated, difficult play to perform, yet all came out clearly 
as in a well-told tale. I hope to write of this performance a while later. ; 

The third theatre I visited was the Kamerny Theatre,* which is} 
Alexandre Tairoff’s and Alice Koonen’s creation. This theatre is celebrated 
in Europe and America, and is for the moment resting on its laurels. | 
Performances of Racine’s Phédre, of Wilde’s Salome and of The Man Who 
Was Thursday were not being given when I was in Moscow, but they are 
three of the most famous of this theatre’s productions—a theatre whose 
director is one of the most able in Europe. Trained as a lawyer, he came in 
touch with Mardjanoff and Baltrushaitis and the most talented young 
actress of that day, Alice Koonen, when these three were starting the 
Théatre Libre in Moscow, 1912-13. Alice Koonen had studied with 
Stanislavskyt—she was, I always thought, a very good actress in those 
days. She then became Tairoff’s wife, and they went into management 
together—ultimately establishing the Kamerny Theatre. : 

I regret exceedingly that I hive not seen Phédre or Salome, for these | 
two plays must surely represent the best work of 'Tairoff and Koonen. But 
for my part I was not disappoinied by the performance I saw of Cleopatra, | 
called Egyptian Nights, which ‘s a good deal criticized in Moscow. It was 
made up, this Egyptian Nights, of three pieces: one act of Shaw’s Cesar 
and Cleopatra, then a prose piece by Pushkin, dramatized—a long 
recitative ; and lastly Shakespeare’s little affair. To join the critical for a 
moment, I rather liked the notion—the audacity of 'lairoff always appeals 
to me. It enrages many : but then, the producer of to-day, whoever he be, 
gets abused by most people who do not think. I will defend him until the 
playwright will trouble to look at the clock; will then find the missing 
word of his vocabulary, “‘ THEATRE’ ; and will at last remember suddenly 
who he is—catch up his hat, run off to the playhouse, and there devote 
fifteen hours a day for twenty-five years to its service as its master. 
Theoretically and logically, this man, the playwright, should be the head 
of the theatre. ‘‘ He is,” you say. I regret to contradict, but he is actually 
not yet the head. He should be, I will admit—but not till he comes into the 
Theatre and stays in it. At present there are but few playwrights of note 


who give their daily lives to the Theatre: indeed, few playwrights have 
undergone a theatrical training. 


* “ Kammer Theater ” in German—or, as we should translate it, Chamber Theatre: a 
one of theatre we skipped when we made our Little Theatre or our Gate Theatre some years 
ater. 
+ What actor or actress is there in Moscow who does not owe something to Stanislavsky or 
Dantchenko ! Some who never were their pupils are the pupils of those pupils, and they may 
possibly be unconscious of the source of their present-day victories. 
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This is why to-day, all the world over, the régisseur has become so 
prominent : he works day and night for and in his theatre: he does his 
best while awaiting the coming of the playwright-régisseur whose delayed 
arrival is already causing some anxiety.* 

No régisseur holds any brief for any one branch of the composite work 
known as the Dramatic Art: to a régisseur of experience, the component 
parts all go to make up one whole, and each part has a relative importance. 
He will not deny that the play is of prime importance—but he will add: 
“Do not forget the acting—the tempo—the measure—the dance, and the 
place, and the onlookers and listeners.’ If asked whether that is all, he will 
tell you that it is not quite all, for these things have to be set going as a 


+ unit. “ Who will relieve me of this task ? Who is there will simplify it all 


—who create a new theatre ? ’—that is his final word. But no one ever 
offers to shoulder such a burden, so he turns on his heel and re-enters his 
theatre with it. More respect, then, for all régisseurs. 

In Russia they are very much respected—by critics, by authors, and by 
the whole Collective (or company) of their particular theatre. Stanislavsky 
and Dantchenko are adored: Tairoff is loved: and Meyerhold... 


_ Meyerhold amazes everyone—they both adore and love him. 


And he puzzles them, too. He is the great experimenter—the mountain 
climber—he never rests, and passes on every year or so, chin in air, to a 
new altitude. Read the story of his career, and you will see how free is his 
mind—never obstinately clinging to his first or last prejudices. 

It is to see Meyerhold’s work in its entirety that I want to visit Russia 
again. The glimpse I had of it pleased me very much—so bold he is. ‘To 
watch him daily at work and get a thorough impression was impossible this 
time. So should I visit Moscow again, I shall enjoy being figuratively tied 
to my seat for a few weeks, attending rehearsals and performances in the 
Meyerhold Theatre: and then and then only, undisturbed by having to 
visit twenty other theatres, I shall be able to watch, learn and understand 
this exceptional theatric genius. 

The hours I spent in his house were hours spent free from pedantry and 
with one who would be, as I would be, an artist of the Theatre. Does he 
ask, as I still ask, ‘‘ What is the Theatre ? ” 

* * * * * x 


Some last recollections, before I end this note about a very full 
experience. 

I snatched glimpses of the Russian people, and saw there an expression 
of immense joy. 

I witnessed, in the First of May Festival, a spectacle in the streets which 


* It is encouraging to note that the dramatist, Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, is a régzsseur 
and directs his own theatres. Amaglobeli, director of the Mali Theatre, is a dramatist. In 
Britain we have the example of the dramatic poet Yeats, who took some pains to learn the 
theatre: and Granville Barker is a past-master of theatricals. A few other playwrights dally 
with the stage—but their pottering around and their going to and fro on the stage . . . their 
walking up and down in it—what does it say ? what does it correct or reprove ? 
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is to be seen in no other city ; and its like was, I suppose, never able to be 
seen till now. When this spectacle performed by the people is staged, 
the city is the stage. And then the theatres stand aside. They make 
no effort to compete with other buildings in the matter of facade 
decoration. Obviously, if they set out to do anything beyond the usual 
thirty or forty small or large red flags and green garlands, they would do a 
great deal too much—everything else might be made to look dull beside 
their display. But they are obliged to conform to a plan drawn up by the 
Celebrations Bureau. 

I had a word with Stanislavsky, who was sick and in bed. 

I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko—he as fit as ever, 
though seventy-seven years of age, and still working actively at play- 
production and at opera—doing work of a kind that I should never have 
associated with the producer of The Cherry Orchard. 

His production of Verdi’s Traviata was not a Scala-gala affair, it was a 
reasonable fantasy, but fantastic in the right places and not by accident. 
The producer (Dantchenko) had not brought the piece down to the level 
of the meanest intelligence—he had taken it up to a high level . . . to 
that of his public. This public, though consisting mainly of ‘‘ the common 
people,” as we call them, is either pretending to like and understand 
things it neither understands nor likes, or it is genuinely delighted. There 
is not a theatre manager in England or France who, looking at this public 
in Russia, would admit that such a production could be received by it 
with favour. But it was: the theatre is filled, night after night. 

I am now very thoroughly convinced that when a clever play, cleverly 
staged and well acted, is guyed in London or Paris, the thing has been 
engineered. 

At Zavadsky’s Theatre I saw The School of Dodgers, and at Vakhtangov’s, 
Turandot. ; 

I met Eisenstein. 


* * * * * * 


And when I got back to Vienna, my Viennese friends came to see me, all 
excited—Viennese excitement—and asked: “Did you have a good 
reception in Moscow ? ” 

““ Oh yes, tip-top ! ” 

““ What—as good as the English Theatre gives you ? ” 

- . » You could have knocked me down with a feather ! I staggered, and 
said: “Just about the same, thank you . . . with one or two slight 
differences ! ” 

And off we went to Grinzing, to drink white wine : and there it was that 
I saw Macbeth seated at a table, listening to his wife, and utterly unlike 
any Macbeth the stage has given us. 


| 
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EUROPE’S END 


By JANET LEVESON GOWER 


ELMUT VON ADENAU sat in the little gritty garden of the 
Hotel Bristol, beneath a trellis of bougainvillea and honeysuckle, 
a cup of coffee on the iron table beside him. He and his friend 
Baron Graslitz had arrived in Gibraltar an hour ago. 

Someone was practising the organ in the Cathedral behind the hotel 
garden. The Cathedral, said the guide-book, had been built by forced 
labour of convicts. Helmut was German and thorough and had read it all 
up. But he was also a South German and this was his first experience of the 
real South. The sky was blue, Algeciras glistened white across a turquoise 


_ bay. The soft breeze was sweet with honeysuckle ; blackbirds and thrushes 


sang, their flutings echoed amongst the buildings ; swallows darted and 
chased round the Cathedral as in a Hans Andersen fairy-tale. 

Otto Graslitz and Helmut had been together at London University, 
preparing their thesis, when, in order to recover from an illness, Otto 
proposed this trip to the South. He had held forth, in their cabin, about 
Britain’s invidious ubiquity. On deck a charming young lady, Miss Allen, 
had talked German to them. She had blue eyes and fair hair and was 
studying at Oxford. Nietzsche held that the ideal racial mixture was that 
of Prussian male and clever Jewess. Helmut was now of opinion that a more 


_ perfect alliance would be Hessian and English Miss. 


The organ in the Cathedral, from murmuring snatches of chants, now 
burst into a recognizable hymn tune, just as a knife-grinder came by, 
wheeling his barrow before him and trilling a dying fall on a pipe, for all 
the world like Papageno in The Magic Flute. How sharp are one’s 
impressions in the South! 

Otto Graslitz sat motionless. He had finished his coffee. It was impossible 


| to tell from his set features, from his inturned eyes, what he was thinking 


or how much he heard and understood. He was all but blind. 

“‘ Have you finished your coffee ? ” betes 

Helmut jumped at the rasping, guttural question, breaking in upon the 
strange sweet medley of sounds. He felt a twinge of remorse because he had 


forgotten his sightless friend. 


“I’m ready,” he responded quickly, and arm-in-arm they set out. 
They had a letter of introduction to a Professor Abrahall Harkness, who 


. was spending the winter in Gibraltar. His wife was delicate and of southern 


» race, the climate suited her. Sometimes he went over to Algiers or up 


into Spain, and he had a flat in Bomb House Lane, part of an old- 
fashioned house built round a paved courtyard, gay with pots of palm and 


geranium. 
Before the door stood a hooded car, on top of which a black cat was 
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sleeping, with bowed forehead and front paws curved prettily inwards under 
its chest. 

The young Germans hesitated, uncertain whether to enter the courtyard, 
but at that instant a spare, grey-haired man came briskly out. They gave 
him the letter, for it was the Professor himself. 


““Now,” he told them, ‘‘ I am taking my wife to Upper Rock for some — 


fresh air.” He pointed at the grey heights over the town. “A friend has 
lent us his villa. She has not been sleeping well lately, the noise has got on 
her nerves. Shoo! ”’ 

He took off his panama and waved it at the cat, which opened its eyes, 
observed him, and closed them again. 

‘‘ Be so kind as to assist me,”’ said the Professor to Helmut. 


Otto stood patiently while Helmut and the Professor each got up on a 


step of the car and by dint of shaking the hood and shooing at last bestirred 
the cat, which loped lightly down on to the bonnet and so into the street. 

‘“‘ There are a great many cats in Gibraltar,’’ commented the Professor, 
‘* but a black cat is said to be lucky. I hope that your visit will be fortunate 
and your impressions agreeable, and that you will take tea with us up at the 
villa this afternoon. I will arrange for passes for you, and the car will call 
for you at 3.30.” 

He dismissed the young men with a friendly nod and wave and went 
back through the courtyard. 

Helmut, as they turned away, looked up at the house. A young girl 
leaned upon a windowsill, watching the strangers with large dark eyes. A 
curious sense of excitement filled him suddenly. The blue sky above, the 
geraniums in the patio, the lucky black cat on the car that was to take them 
up to the villa—did not the whole southern day conspire to turn his head ? 

“The fortifications,” said Otto, ‘‘are up there, where he has invited 
us ; obsolete now as the famous Galleries, but not without interest.” 


_ The Professor’s car came for them in the afternoon. Up the steep street 
it took them, scattering people and donkeys ; up Willis’s Road and through 
the iron gates where a sentry examined their passes. 


From this height Africa could be seen, pale sheer rocks over an amethyst 


sea. The Atlas ! Helmut held his breath. It was useless to expect Otto to 
share delight of any kind. Helmut moved a little away from him on the seat 
of the car. The young Baron’s mind was bare and narrow and full of 
prejudice. Why should one be sorry for him? In London he had been 
considered intellectual, a leader. Here amid loveliness, romance, history, 
adventure, he showed for what he really was, a warped, blind scarecrow. 

But now the car drew up where steps led through a gay garden of freesia 
and sweet peas, nasturtium and acanthus, flowering shrubs and prickly 
pear, to a white villa roofed with tiles and surrounded by a trellised veran- 
dah. ‘Tea was laid on the terrace beyond, under an arbour of pink scented 
geranium and sweet cherry pie. A wonderful view extended over sparkling 
sea to the misty blue mountains of Spain. 
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Mrs. Harkness reclined in a basket chair, the Professor himself made 
and poured out tea. Helmut waited upon the daughter ; she it was who had 
looked out of the window in Bomb House Lane. She said little, but laughed 
and showed a row of white teeth. She had fine eyes like her mother but 
longer lashes, and she was slimmer and browned by the sun. 

For an instant Helmut had a curious vision, as it were, looking back at 
he present moment. Retrospectively he saw the dazzling sea, the flecks of 
sun and shade on the tea-cloth and Miss Harkness’s little high-heeled shoes. 
(Perhaps it was the result of the sudden transition to another climate, after 
too much application over the winter. Bloomsbury had vanished ; he did 
\not remember fair Miss Allen on the ship. But neither was the present real. 
He smelled the sweet heavy scent of heliotrope and geranium, and that 
of the cake he was eating—all in memory. It was out of time. Would the 
ight change presently, the sun go down, a coolness come up from the sea, a 
oinkness spread over Africa, a blueness over Spain, the night come—and 
some other day? ... 

But Otto was speaking. 

_ “Do you suppose that the English could hold Gibraltar against an 
Attack from the air ?”’ 

| The Professor, his head thrown back, looked pensively down his nose 
rhrough his glasses, over the sea to Spain. 

_ “Some day,” he said, ‘‘ Gibraltar may be bartered away by treaty from 
a weakened Britain, or rendered up helplessly, or its garrison may be 
smoked and bombarded out of existence. Rebels may cast down the bust of 
Queen Victoria on Governor’s Parade and smash it to atoms. The guns 
ap here may rust among broom and lavender and marigolds, the gay paint 
eel off them, their concrete platforms crumble and crack into holes for 
sizards. The street may no longer resound to the bugles of British infantry 
\yuick-marching through the town, no British cruiser lie like silver on that 
‘trip of turquoise sea. But ghosts will remain. Every inch of this ground is 
soaked with English blood. Have you been to the old cemetery yet, where, 
hmong roses, lie all those young soldiers with their young wives, and name- 
-ess sailors in graves of cockleshells, a cannonball at their head ? Weeping 
srees and cypresses stand about them, and a wetness runs down the rock- 
Jace, singularly, in round successive tears. It is the saddest spot in the 
world.” 

| But Otto Graslitz knew his history. ‘‘ Blood ? And the Moors ? Was not 
heir blood spilled ? And the Spaniards ? ”’ 
. “ Gibraltar,”’ said the Professor, “‘is a sort of palimpsest, written in 
olood. Whose will cry loudest to Heaven in the end one cannot tell. And 
»erhaps it will all have been for nothing, if one day the inhabitants of San 
Roque come back again, and rebuild a shattered settlement in their own 
way. Dark as charcoal, they will lounge on seats in the sun whence they 
yan see the sea, their half-naked children and lean brown pigs will rootle 
‘ogether in the dust. Civilization will be but as a trail of vapour, thinned out 


nto a blue sky.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Otto leaned forward. ‘‘ The idea of European civilization is weakening. 
In Germany now it is considered even frivolous. The interests of the race 
must come before everything.” | 

““ Of the German race,”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ But while you are here on | 
holiday you will find much that is instructive in the remains of Moorish 
and Spanish greatness. Man has been on the earth for fifty thousand years. 
How small a part of time is the heyday of a race!” | 

“To contemplate such a perspective,” burst out Otto in some indig- | 
nation, “‘ is weakening.”’ 

‘And also perhaps un-German and frivolous,” put in the Professor 
softly. | 
Miss Harkness snatched a lump of sugar from the bowl on the table and 
scrunched it, smiling out of the corner of her eye at Helmut. ‘“‘ You mustn’t | 
mind Father,” she told him. 

‘“‘'This hour,’”’ said Helmut, ‘‘ has no history and no future, for it is | 
perfect.’’ Miss Harkness would have been more gratified if he had been | 
looking at her instead of at Spain. 

“* Sometimes,”’ the Professor went on, “‘ as in a nightmare, we seem to be 
the sport of inexplicable fates, hurrying us towards a precipice, abrupt 
destruction, an inevitable senseless end. And then we wake and find all’s 
well, familiar, safe. We do wrong to conjure up shadows on such an after- 
noon. Herr von Adenau is right, this hour is perfect.” 

Presently Otto rose to go. The way could not be missed, it was all down- 
hill, they would walk. 

When they were alone again Otto shook Helmut’s arm. ‘‘ Now! Look | 
about ! It will be curious to recall in after years.” 

But there was nothing to note except a camouflaged observation post 
among prickly pear and nasturtium, until at a hairpin turn of the road 
they came to Princess Augusta’s Battery, and not a soul about. | 

They mounted on to a concrete platform surrounding a long gun on a | 
swivel, painted olive green and scarlet. Before them a smooth glacis fell | 
away over space ; behind, the grey Rock reared ; far down on the left, the. 
harbour seemed full of toy white yachts; to the right, the blue Sierra | 
stretched away into a soft haze. 

Helmut stood looking. “‘ What do you see?” asked Otto. 

“ Spain,”’ replied Helmut softly. 

Baffled of eyes, Otto put out his hand ; it met the cold barrel of the gun, | 
which moved easily, even at so slight a touch. He withdrew his hand | 
quickly, disconcerted at this sign, as it were, of life, this swift responsive- 
ness of the inanimate weapon. Helmut had disengaged his arm. ‘‘ Where are 
you ? ” asked Otto sharply. 

Helmut turned dreamily in time to see the gun’s oiled, almost sur- 
reptitious movement. He felt a little giddy after the day’s hot sun and 
glaring light. ‘‘ I’m here,”’ he said. 

Something in his tone irritated Otto, who shot out a long bony wrist 
and gave him a push, as might a petulant child; only a little push, but 


| 
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Helmut was not steady and stepped back to regain his balance, not realizing 
how near he was to the edge of the glacis. Feeling himself go, with a violent 
effort he jerked himself double, forwards, and came down on his hands and 
knees on the smooth steep concrete. The toes of his shoes (stiff solid shoes 
he had bought in London specially for rough walking) scrabbled down 
and could find no hold, his nails clawed and broke, the skin rasped off 
the base of his thumbs. Agonized, he saw Otto’s squinting face lifted away 
from him; a jutting view of the Rock swung up into blue air. He slid. 
He smelt dust, his clothes rucked up, constricting him. Then suddenly 
he was aware his feet had passed into emptiness—his knees—he was falling. 
Still staring upwards he sucked in his cheeks as if about to whistle; the 
edge of the concrete caught his chin, jerking his head back, bringing his 
jaws sharply together. This shock of pain was his last sensation. 


Otto heard the scrabbling on the smooth surface of concrete, then no 
more. He stood still, wondering. 

Just then a car came down the road and halted with a squeak of brakes 
beside the battery. In it were a young officer and Miss Allen, the girl who 
had talked German on the ship. They saw the gaunt hesitating figure up 
on the platform, outlined against blue sky, his squinting face raised 
listeningly. 

“‘ He’s almost quite blind,” said the girl, and called: ‘“‘ Baron Gras- 
litzi!.”? 

At her remembered voice he turned quickly on his heel. 

** Stand still ! ”’ shouted the young officer. “‘ Another step and you won’t 
stop for nine hundred feet or so! ” 

When they reached Otto he was trembling. The blind, of course, are 
very nervous. 

He mastered his voice. “‘ My friend,”’ he said (how gutturally he rolled 
the R!) ‘‘ was to have picked me up at this corner. He has not come. 
There must be some misunderstanding.” 

** Can we give you a lift down to the town ?”’ 

*<T would be most grateful if you could drop me at the Bristol Hotel.” 

They put him on the back seat and slid on down the hill, past the gates 
and the sentry, past Moorish Castle. 

‘“‘T wonder,”’ said Miss Allen in her clear, ruthless young voice, “‘ what 
it would feel like to fall off the Rock and not stop for nine hundred 
feet 

“Like nothing,” replied the officer. “ I’ve heard it said that the shock 
of falling numbs the mind at once into insensibility, from the first slip.” 

Otto Graslitz sat behind in the strange stillness of the blind. 

In the town they must go slowly, for the children who thronged the steep 
narrow streets. Women and girls hung out of windows, lights glowed already 
in cavernous shops. Sailors sat on benches in the Trocadero Bar, where 
young ladies in scarlet shawls racked jazz from piano and violin. Otto heard 
confused noises, cries, the music. 
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At the Bristol the concierge took him up in the lift to his room. Alone 
there, he found his trunk, unlocked it and felt for money, passport, papers. 
A few necessaries, too, he flattened into a leather case. Then he took his 
greatcoat from the hook on the door and went back to the lift. 

‘TI must meet my friend for dinner. Will you please get me a taxi?” 

To the taxi he said: ‘‘ Algeciras.” 

The taxi demurred, so late in the day, but had a friend in Linea who 
would be glad to go. 

La Linea, for Otto, consisted in a jabbering of the Spanish tongue, 
severe bumps in the road, and as his car passed out along the shore, a smell 
of dead swordfish drawn up on the beach. He could hear the sea splashing 
against the wall. 

Then came fresh air, the scent of grass, and the road improved. 

Cart after cart came by, with canopy and wheels stuck all over with 
bracken, and full of people and children with bunches of flowers, and 
flowers in their hair. They waved their hands to the man in the car, palm 
upwards, closing their fingers with a sort of gathering gesture. He heard 
their calls and bursts of laughter above the rattle of wheels, and clutched 
his knees and wondered. 

Algeciras smelt of dust. Otto asked to be taken to the station. There he 
dismissed the taxi and enquired about a train to Madrid. He had always 
intended to return that way with Helmut; his passport was ready and he 
was provided with a letter of introduction to the German representative. 

But there was no train now until 5.45 in the morning. A wave of weari- 
ness came over Otto. If he was meant to answer for the death of his friend, 
he must answer for it. If he was able to take the 5.45 to Madrid, he would 
go home to Silesia, where he belonged. While he stood thinking a small 
dirty boy with bare legs and an open shirt dragged at his arm and asked : 
“* Cristina ?” 

“* Cristina,” agreed Otto, and let himself be led through the town to the 
hotel. He would dine there at leisure and then return to the station to await 
the starting of the early train. And first he would have a cocktail. 

The waiter (impressed by something aristocratic in his ugliness, some- 
thing of fate and tragedy in the set face which perhaps was because of his 
blindness) led him through to a chair on the verandah. It was cool and 
peaceful there. Otto sat facing the Rock he could not see. The evening air 
was sweet with roses and orange-blossom. A soft stirring of breeze swished 
in the date palms, and blackbirds sang. Otto ceased to think ; he just sat 
there, sipping his cocktail; he did not smoke. 

A pink glow had faded now from the Rock, lights twinkled, the sea 
deepened to a deep dove-blue. In the drawing-room at Government House 
Miss Allen was telling them how she and John, after tea, had nearly had 
an adventure ; a German spy—only he was blind. 

At the villa on Upper Rock the Harkness family were sitting down to 
their evening meal. Miss Harkness said : 

“The other one was very quiet.” 
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““ Herr von Adenau ? Yes,” agreed her mother. ‘‘ But one felt that the 
Baron, for all his blindness, was full of enthusiasm, intellect. . . .” 

“Neither,” said the Professor meditatively, “‘ lived in reality. The one, 
partly because of his infirmity perhaps, inhabited a strange harsh world 
of his own, unsoftened by beauty or affection. The other gave me a curious 
impression of one living in an illusion of happiness.” 

“An illusion of happiness ?”’ queried Mrs. Harkness. ‘‘ What, wise 
man, is happiness ever, but a mood and a forgetting ? ” 

“‘ Perhaps happiness is the wrong word. That young man was in some 
unusual state of exaltation.” 

“* Perhaps he was in love,”’ suggested little Miss Harkness. 

““T expect so,”’ echoed her mother. 

“You would,” said the Professor. 


A French honeymoon couple sat on the verandah at the Cristina, a little 
way from Otto Graslitz. He heard the lady’s low, beautifully modulated 
voice, saying : 

** Si cela pouvait durer toujours. . . . 
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HOMER AND TRUTH 


By W. H. D. ROUSE 


WAS brought up to believe that Homer was an unconscious syndicate | 
of minor poets, whose works some master-craftsmen had cleverly | 
combined into one, but not so cleverly as to evade the keen critics of | 
Germany. They spotted all the different strata by means of the | 


digamma and other tests, and finally split the master-craftsman up into 
three. As a philologist, I accepted the decisions of the philologists with 
child-like faith, though I did not like them at all. The philologists did not 
agree fully, it is true, but some things they did agree on, and one was, that 


the first book of the Iliad was of the oldest stratum, a regular Ur-Ilias. By | 
and by, up came another philologist, Miss Stawell of Newnham College, | 
and wrote a book to prove another division of the strata. She used the | 


same tests as her rivals, who it appears had all been guilty of suppressio vert, 
and had ignored parts of the evidence. But what was my surprise to find 
poor old Book I relegated to one of the latest strata! At this I thought: If 
the same tests prove that Book I is both the oldest stratum and the latest, 
there cannot be much value in the tests. 

So I gave them all up as worthless, and I was particularly strengthened 
in this by finding, in the island of Cos, two forms of the third person plural 
of the verb in use orally at the same time, the classical ovo., and the 
modern ovve, which is about a thousand years old; and in one of the 


ballads which I collected were no less than three. The digamma then ceased 
to be my final court of appeal, and I turned to the tradition of the ancients, | 


and to the literary men who, headed by Andrew Lang, had always fought | 


boldly for one Homer. Since that time, scholars have been coming back to 


| 


the traditional view, and I believe now that the heresy of the egregious | 


Wolff has died for want of heretics. Reading both poems through with my 


| 


class, from beginning to end, which was my practice for thirty years, has — 


completely confirmed the conviction that they are the work of one great _ 
| 


genius. But what a library of books has gone on the scrap-heap ! 


' 


Homer had the advantage over modern poets, that everything he wrote 


had to pass the test of a critical audience. He must have recited his episodes 
again and again, and altered them as he observed the effects, until he was 
able to do with one touch what a novelist takes a chapter of explanations 
to do. He must have gradually perfected the form, until it had a strong 
structure, like all great works of literature, and one which helped his 
memory. He must often have modified his ways of speech, or chosen his 
matter to suit the audience ; topical hints or phrases, if not too narrow in 
application, would bring down the house, like the saying of the islanders, 

How did you come here ? for I do not suppose you walked all the way ” : 
or “ pray come in; we have not seen you this long time.” Often, as he 
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recited his battles, a bold baron may have shouted out, “I say, where’s 
my grandfather ? He was in that scrap.” And he would naturally reply, 

Wait a bit, sir, you will hear of him to-morrow.” This may explain many 
of the single combats in the Iliad, with their exact detail, which seem so 
trivial to-day ; for they were not trivial then, they meant bread and butter 
to Homer, and they deeply interested his hearers : just as our fathers used 
to revel in all the details of Tom Cribb’s battles, or Bendigo’s, so they did 
in the fights of their own family legends. But Homer being a great genius 
managed, like Shakespeare, to please the rudest of his hearers, and yet to 
satisfy the most intelligent. Most remarkable of all, the more we know, the 
wider and deeper our experience, the more we see in Homer. There is no 
height or depth in human nature which he has not reached, and his touches 
upon us reach infallibly to whatever we are capable of. Their truth is self- 
evident to any man who is sincere at heart, and has neither become 
embittered nor covered himself with pretence. Just so Homer touches truth 
in young minds, which are not so deep or lofty as his own, but are always 
sincere if they have not been spoilt by their bringing-up. I never found 
boys fail to feel what he meant them to feel, although not to the same degree 
as an older man might feel ; even such scenes as Priam and Achilles caused 
a stillness and intentness, which suddenly fell on them amid their usual 
mood of gaiety and banter. These changes of mood, quite unconscious, 
always impressed me deeply. It is this kind of truth I wish to speak about, 
not the truth to fact, in custom or dress or other accidents, although I 
have a word to say on that also. 

I take the Odyssey, because I have been engaged upon that story in the 
last few years, the best story that ever was written. Look, for example, at 
the structure, quite unobtrusive, but quite clear in the poet’s mind. Your 
modern novelist is apt to overlap, and hark back on his tracks ; even in a 
work of lasting value, like the Old Wives’ Tale, where two separate streams 
are followed in succession, and then the combined current. Not so in 
Homer, and his method is simplicity itself. In the Odyssey he has also two 
streams ; but where he wants to change, he simply puts one party to sleep 
and follows the other. Where natural pauses come in one narrative, he fills 
them with the other, and thus gives the impression of passing time by his 
workmanship, instead of telling you, ‘‘ Now two weeks have elapsed.” 

The whole action of the Odyssey is included in forty days, and the story 
is framed within three Conclaves of the Gods: one at the beginning, one 
on the seventh day, and one just before the end, after which Athena 
interferes, and reconciles the feuds of the Ithacans. At intervals all through 
some god appears and takes a hand in the events, thus keeping the two 
worlds in touch after the Greek fashion. Such interference is often only 
the Greek’s way of suggesting how thoughts arise in the minds of men, as 
in the case of T'elemachos, when at the beginning he ceases to be a boy. It 
is clear that Penelope was a masterful mother, so that his awakening was 
late for a Greek boy ; but that I say only by the way, to show how Homer 
depicts his characters without describing them. 
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The first section belongs to Telemachos, and in it many side-lights are} 
thrown on the past, with hints of the future. When he is firmly settled at 
Sparta, and listening to the stories of Menelaos, we return to the suitors. | 
Then they concoct their plots, and send a ship to lie in wait for 'Telemachos. 

In this pause, while they wait, comes the second conclave of the gods, | 
followed by the return of Odysseus, who gets away clear to Phzeacia, and} 
tells the whole story of his first adventures. ‘This long episode takes twenty-| 
eight days, a long interval which gives the hearers an impression of the} 
long journey, and the long watch of the wooers, when they learnt of the} 
boy’s absence. Odysseus then returns to Ithaca, and visits Eumaios ; and| 
while they are asleep, we are told how Telemachos returned. 

Now father and son meet, and their story combines with the other} 
elements to the final scenes. You will see that the last book is necessary to 
the framework, whatever may be said of the procession of ghosts. Some-; 
thing of the sort is quite in keeping, however. In any case, it would be quite} 
impossible for a Greek to end with a melodramatic curtain at the death of 
the wooers. The hearers must be brought back to the level of quiet life, | 
and the prophecy of a peaceful end for Odysseus gives just the right tone :} 
“* Peace after stormy seas.” 

Now let us turn to the truth of Homer ; and in the first place, I see no 
reason to doubt that Odysseus was a real man, and had real adventures, | 
which became a fable like those of Robin Hood. Yet all through the fable 
the real man is clear. See how Homer describes him in the Iliad. 

“* Who is that,” the old man asks Helen, “‘ less by a head than Agamem- 
non, but broader in shoulders and chest ? His arms lie beside him upon 
the ground, and he ranges along the rows of men like a ram. I liken him 
to a fleecy bell-wether, drilling his flock of white sheep.’ Helen replies, 
““ Tt is Odysseus”: and the old man goes on, “‘ Yes, I remember that he 
came here on a mission, with Menelaos: when they stood up, he reached 
only to Menelaos’ shoulders, but when both sat, Odysseus was the more} 
noble to look at.’’ What a picture of the strong square figure, with legs a} 
great deal too short ! At a distance, he would be exactly like an old shaggy 
bell-wether, such as you may still see any day in Greece. But did anyone 
ever write a story of a hero who had a long body and short legs, unless he 
really had ? Odysseus was five feet high, and enormously strong ; and this 
description of the real man struck the imagination of those who told of 
him, and persisted throughout all changes. | 

But see how Homer brings the man before us in his character. He does 
not describe Odysseus at all, except by the constant epithet ‘‘ resourceful,” 
which certainly sums up his character. But before he comes on the scene, 
we know that no one can forget Odysseus, and that everyone missed him 
more than anyone else they ever met. “‘ Ah me,” says old Nestor, ‘“‘ how 
many good men and true perished before the walls of Troy ! And what a 
clever fellow Odysseus was, to be sure!” Menelaos could not sleep at 
night, for thinking of him ; he would have welcomed him to Sparta with 
all his family, and would have given him a city of his own. And when he 
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sailed away, his old mother died, because she missed him so much, “‘ such 
a clever boy, and so charming!”’ And his nurse loved him, and old 
Eumaios loved him, and the neat-herd loved him, and remembered him, 
and his old dog remembered him for twenty years. The people of Ithaca 
remembered him, as one who ruled them like a father; he was a peace- 
maker and a helper of those in distress. 

There is another glimpse of the young Odysseus, which he gives us 
himself, when, in the disguise of a vagrant, he first meets Penelope and 
describes how he once saw her husband. ‘‘ He wore a mantle of wool, dyed 
purple, fastened by a golden brooch, which was wrought like a dog holding 
a fawn; and a smooth shining tunic close to the body, like the skin of a 
dry onion ; it was soft like that, and shone like the sun. How the women 
gazed at him ! ” I can’t help thinking Odysseus was pleased at that memory. 
He was a gay young spark in his day. Perhaps you do not remember, but 
he was one of the suitors for Helen ; however, he could not produce wealth 
enough to satisfy her father. And what fun he must have had, building his 
house ! How he enjoyed the joke of putting walls round an olive-tree, and 
making the trunk a bedpost ! Did not he ask Penelope to guess what that 
was, and did not he make that one of the charming secrets of intimacy, 
which they shared, and told to no one—except that Penelope had to tell 
someone, and did tell her favourite maid ! What a light that sheds on the 
gaiety of the happy young pair, both deeply in love, and full of hope. That 
love indeed was a remarkable thing for any age, more especially for 
antiquity. Through all his life of danger, in the face of the most tempting 
offers, Odysseus held to Penelope with ropes of steel. Calypso would have 
made himimmortal. “‘ Surely I amas prettyas your Penelope,”’ says Calypso 
to him ; and he answers with quiet sincerity, “‘ Do not be angry with me: 
I know well enough that Penelope is not equal to you in beauty, for you 
are a goddess, and cannot grow old; but even so, I long always for my 
home.” And he says to Nausicaa, “‘ May God give you your heart’s desire, 
a husband, and a home, and one heart between two. For there is no better 
or stronger thing, than when one in heart and thought man and wife keep 
house together : they know it best that have it.’’ Has anyone said that better 
in three thousand years ? The word he uses, spvo¢povewdy, has the same 
substance in it as repi¢pwr, which he adds to his wife’s name in speaking 
to Calypso; and this ¢pjv is what always implies the union of heart and 
mind, feeling and intellect, in due proportion, not the excess of passion 
which maddens, nor the cold calculation which petrifies. I cannot help 
thinking that Nausicaa reminded him of Penelope as he had left her twenty 
years before; she must have been such another gallant spirit, and 
equally intelligent to see the stout faithful heart in that uncouth body. 

Penelope herself was worthy of this devotion, and her character is almost 
equally remarkable in that age ; especially in contrast with the unearthly 
beauty of Calypso, who was a kind-hearted creature, you must admit, and 
perfectly natural; or with the brilliant and murderous Clytemnestra ; or 
the poor infatuated Helen, whose beauty did her no good. 
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But when we meet Odysseus, we see nothing of the bright charming boy, 
or the young man whom all the women gazed at, or the affectionate and 
playful young husband. A grim stern figure, like heart of oak : unmoved 
in the midst of danger, never dismayed, never broken down, never smiling, 
never laughing. He may cover his head, when he hears of the dreadful war, 
but that is a common sign of mourning; he may even find what the 
novelists call a suspicious moisture in his eye, and wipe it away when he 
sees his old hound—that is nothing, it is only a sign of the tenderness which 
was there still under that rugged outside ; if he feels for a moment, when | 
he is blown off in sight of his native land, that he had better cast himself 
overboard, and end it all, it is he who tells us so himself, and that is only a_ | 
passing thought, such as has passed through the mind of many a brave | 
man; ina moment he is himself again, master of his soul and equal to his | 
fate. When like a beggar man clad in rags, and leaning upon a staff, the _ 
master returned to his own home, when all men looked on him with 
contempt, and no man knew him, but only his old hound knew him, he | 
was deeply touched, but it did not overcome him. For the first time, | 
the tears ran down his cheeks openly, when he made himself known 
to his son, and saw a noble boy like what he once was himself. For 
the first time he smiled, when the slaughter was done, and safety at last in 
sight, and the trembling Medon crawled out from under the sofa. For the 
second time he smiled, when Penelope said to her son, “If he is my 
husband, we shall know each other without fail ; for we have secrets that 
we two know, and no one else in the world”; and once again he wept 
openly, when she threw her arms round his neck. But never once did he lose 
control of himself, until he thought that someone had moved his bed, that 
famous bed with the olive-tree for its bedpost. Then he was really angry, 
and fired up with unpremeditated words like a boy, as his memory went 
back to the days of his own merry boyhood. In all the story of Odysseus 
there is no more natural touch. | 

The change of 'Telemachos, from boy to man, is indicated in the same 
masterly way, by a few touches as the tale goes on. Those are more obvious | 
than those I have mentioned; but perhaps some may not notice how 
natural is his outburst before the contest of the bow. He knows his father 
now, he has some idea of his plans, and when Penelope proposes the con- 
test, he bursts out, ‘‘ Aha, my good friends, there must be something the 
matter with me this morning ! My dear Mother declares that she is going 
to take another husband, and it just makes me laugh! Look at her—see 
what a prize you will have for your shooting!’ Such rudeness was not 
part of that courteous boy. He might tell his mother not to make a fuss, 
when she worried about his journey, and so might any boy; but he was 
intensely proud, and a speech like this to the base crowd of bullies meant 
only that he had a very different prospect in his mind, and the contrast 
shook him. And when the contest is on how the suitors try, one after 
another, and grease the bow, and rub it, and fail—but Telemachos nearly 
succeeds, a good note that : then Odysseus handles it, and looks for worms, 
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and runs the loop over the notch without the least effort, and twangs the 
bowstring, which sings clear like a swallow, and still seated, sends the arrow 
straight to the mark : a picture of tremendous strength. 

Odysseus is the poet’s chief picture, a triumphant success ; the more you 
scrutinize it, the more you will find. But the other characters are no less 
true, and each quite distinct, although he may be mentioned but once. 
There is the minstrel, the bullies’ own man, “‘ who always sat at the end of 
the hall, beside the great wine-bowl.” Do you not see the jolly friar of our 
own ballads ? I have no doubt that the touch went home, and many a laugh 
was sent by the merry barons after their own minstrel, whose place Homer 
had for the night. There is Alcinoos, and his hospitable wife : how natural 
is her first question to Odysseus, ‘‘ Who are you, sir, and where did you get 
those clothes ? ” She knew them, of course, every stitch. There is garrulous 
old Nestor, and Menelaos, who, prince as he was, had not a high order of 
intelligence. Nestor has his tales, and Menelaos has his commonplaces. 
When the young men admire his palace, and Telemachos says that Zeus 
on Olympos could hardly beat it, Menelaos replies, ‘“‘ You should not say 
that, my dear boy. My place may be fine enough, perhaps there may be a 
finer one in the world, and perhaps not, but we must not hope to rival 
Olympos.” And when Telemachos prepares to go, he says, ‘‘ I should like 
to keep you, but everything in moderation; must care for the staying 
guest, and speed the parting guest, oh yes. Good-bye, my dear fellow, glad 
to have seen you.” 

Helen herself, as she appears in the Odyssey, is the very image of the 
most delightful type of Victorian matron. Her lurid experiences have left 
no mark on her at all. They were not her fault, but due to an infatuation 

sent upon her by a cruel deity ; her husband just went and got her back, 
_and then put the whole thing away from his mind. That part of the story 
is difficult for us to sympathize with, but it was accepted quite simply by 
the ancients. The matron I have in view, would sit amidst her numerous 
children, darning their socks, joining in their talk, sharing their fun and 
‘their troubles, always a tower of strength, completely placid, and the 
picture of dignity and grace, with soft and abundant hair neatly kept, and 
-a dress that it was a pleasure to look at. So Helen is a kind and motherly 
‘person ; she comes in with her needlework, and says at once, ‘‘ I am sure 
I know this young gentleman: are not you the son of Odysseus ? You 
are as like him as two pins.’”’ Menelaos had not noticed this himself, but he 
plays up at once, “‘ Yes, my dear, same hands and same feet, same hair, 
‘same eyes.” Later, when they begin to be melancholy, and Nestor’s son 
says, “‘ I do not like crying over my supper,” Helen brings them something 
nice to drink, as the Victorian matron might have brought her husband’s 
grog, and then, Homer says, they were comforted. 

There is no need to linger over the simple figure of Eumaios, simple 
indeed, but quite as true. He and the old Nanny have excited admiration 
in all readers. Eumaios’s story of his childhood makes real to us the con- 


ditions of life, and human intercourse, in those days, so wild and so 
2.0 
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strange ; but strange as it is, he brings back to my memory an old man I 
met in Crete, who told me much in the same style of his young days, and 
the mother and sisters he had left behind him long ago, whom he had 
never seen again. He was not brought away as a slave, but he had never 
crossed the sea to revisit the places of his youth. This story sounded to me 
like a song sung to the same tune as that of Eumaios. Nanny, in her few 
speeches, stands out as clear as any other. As she touches the scar on the 
leg of Odysseus, she cries, “ Surely thou’rt my baby! and I never knew 
till I had felt my master all over ! ’? When she sees the carnage in the hall, 
she rushes off to her mistress, and cries, ‘‘ Come and see something that 
will do your heart good!” There is no sentimentality in Nanny; she 
raises a cry of triumph amid the corpses, which Odysseus checks, even in 
that moment complete master of himself, “‘ Hush, woman, it is not decent 
to boast over the dead.” The braggart beggar Iros is quite as true to life ; 
and so indeed are the details of the fight. You may sometimes have read 
in a novel where the hero is a strong man and not a mere psychological 
problem, how he tackled the burglar, and hit him on the point of the chin, 
down and out. That suits the gloves well enough, but if he did it with a 
bare fist he would probably break his finger, as Sayers did in his historic 
fight with Heenan. The old fighters went for the throat, and that is what 
Odysseus did: he struck him under the ear, and broke his jawbone. 

I always feel with Homer, as with Shakespeare, that he knows all about 
his people, and could answer any question you liked to put ; at the time he 
just records what comes into his mind as useful to the story. And so he 
often in one sentence gives us a flood of illumination. Turn your attention 
to the night before the crisis. Eurycleia has recognized Odysseus ; he has 
spoken to Penelope ; she is uneasy, and in her inmost heart she feels that 
his coming portends something—in fact, she feels that Odysseus is near, 
but she has not yet linked that thought with the beggar in dirty rags, for 
his garb effectually covered his shape, although she has begun to notice 
him. She had noticed that he was not unlike Odysseus, and Eurycleia had 
seen from the first how like his feet were—a natural touch, for how often 
had she washed them ! They lie down, both restless ; Penelope to dream 
of her husband, Odysseus to think out his plans to the end. He has never 
been restless before ; he has kept awake often enough for many nights, but 
the work done, he has gone to sleep at once. Now he tosses about, so that 
Homer thinks of a scene he had often witnessed which exactly describes 
Odysseus, and tells it to us. Please note, by the way, how this artist uses a 
simile : he does not seek for a poetical image, or one which will show off 
his powers in description, but he seeks what will exactly describe his 
thought, so as to make it clear to us. If it causes you to smile, he cares 
nothing so long as you see what he sees. Listen : Odysseus says to himself, 
“Bear up, my heart, you had a more cruel pain than this, when Cyclops 
devoured your brave men: you bore up then, until my plan brought you 
out of that den, where you expected to die.” And his heart stood firm, but 
his body tossed up and down, as when a cook bastes a paunch full of 
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mincemeat before a blazing fire, and tries to roast it quickly. Then Odysseus 
prays for a sign. Zeus sends a clap of thunder, and Odysseus is glad. And 
there was a cry from a woman in an out-house, where twelve millstones lay, 
with which twelve women were always busy grinding barley and wheat. 
They were all asleep, except one, who never came to an end, for she was 
the weakest. And she stopped her grinding, and cried out, ‘‘ Father Zeus, 


_ there was a portent! thunder in a clear sky! Oh grant my prayer, and 


let this be the last breakfast those men may eat in the house of Odysseus ! 


_ They have broken my heart with hard work so that I cannot stand on my 


feet,” 

That is just as if he opened a window in a blank wall, and you looked 
through, and suddenly saw a whole world of people, living and moving 
about. Cannot you see the hard taskmasters, who kept these women to 
their querns all day long, and every day, and wore them out, so that they 
had not even pity left to help the weakest of themselves ? Cannot you see 
what a poor old crone she was, and how terrible was her fear, which would 


' not let her rest till the task was done, and made her work not only all day, 
_ but all night ? And the quantity of flour that was used, the squandering of 


food ? The whole air of the place is in those words: there was waste and 
oppression in the household, not frugality and kind governance. 

__Let me quote one sentence from Shakespeare, which has the same 
illuminating effect. Shallow and Silence are talking, and Shallow says : 


Su. Is old Double, of your town, living yet ? 

St. Dead, sir. 

Su. Dead! See, see :—a drew a good bow; and dead! a shot a good shoot; 
John o’ Gaunt loved him well, and betted much money on his head. 


_ There is a new John of Gaunt for you ! So he was not only the “ old John 


of Gaunt, and gaunt in being old,” like a Hebrew prophet ; nor the John 
of Gaunt of the history books, who thwarted and overbore the first efforts 
of parliament to speak for the people of England. Here is a hearty good 
fellow, a royal sportsman like Edward VII, who loved the field sports of 
England, and above all the invincible longbow, and was ready to bet much 
money on the head of a good shot. In those few words, you see a living 
man, and a prince not too proud to mix with his humble subjects. And 


perhaps you may be pleased to hear that John of Gaunt the sportsman is 


not forgotten after 500 years. I was riding once from Cambridge to Sandy, 


- and turned down a pleasant lane, where I found a small hidden village ; 
and the sign over the inn door was “ John of Gaunt.” 


There is a humanity even in Homer’s gods, as everyone has noticed, and 
most readers have been puzzled or shocked, according to their bent of mind. 
It was just the childlike simplicity of the Greek that made him think of the 
immortals as superior members of the same family. He feared them, and 
he laughed at them, as children do at grown-ups. Indeed, their lives and 
growth go side by side, and there is a History of Olympian Civilization as 
there is one of Human Civilization. The gods have distinct characters, just 
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as men have. Zeus is the regular paterfamilias, easy-going by nature, and | 
under his wife’s thumb, but he will have his fun, and if he is driven too | 


far, he knocks the gods all over the place. Homer says so himself, and gives 
examples. In the Odyssey, family scenes are not so amusing as in the 
Iliad ; but who can fail to see truth in the picture of Hermes, the errand- 
boy, bored with his job, but forced to do it ? ‘ What brings you here ?” 
Calypso asks him. ‘‘ Do you ask what brings me here?” he says, “ Zeus | 
sent me here. I didn’t want to come here. Who wants to go where there are 
no mortals to give him sacrifice ?’’ The goddess who speaks to Odysseus 
in the sea cannot resist cracking a joke at him, and she makes a pun on his 
name: ‘‘ How odd—I—see you Odysseus! ” 

But the pictures of Circe and Calypso are more subtle. Here are what our 
people would call witches, but they are not ugly old hags; they are | 
beautiful and charming, and sing with a lovely voice, and their houses are 
set in lovely surroundings. Yet they lack something of humanity, for they | 
are not subject to old age, and disease, and death; they have not men’s 


hopes and fears, and there is nothing to chasten their natures, and to make | 
them lovable. Men may be charmed by them for a time, but in the end | 
they turn to their own kind, for sympathy and understanding. Circe has | 


found out long ago that she cannot win a man’s heart, though she may be- 
witch his senses; she turns from her conquests with contempt, and 
changes them into ramping beasts, that do no harm, only bellow and fawn, 
or grunt in their pigsty. How many Circes do we find in the modern 
problem novel! and they are very much less attractive, for they are 
generally cruel and greedy, and Circe was neither. Calypso was very nearly 
lovable: she was a kind-hearted creature, and she even forgave Odysseus 
for preferring his wife. I was struck by the remarks of an intelligent working 
man, unspoilt by schools, who read the story of Odysseus ; for he was 
attracted by these witches, and liked them both. 

Homer, you see, brings us very close to the men of that far-off day, and 
shows us how close all men are to each other under their different skins. 
And he is incomparable as a revealer to the minds of boys, while they are 
themselves simple and unspoilt, because he does his job so simply and so 
neatly, and with such truth. He is not like a literary man, always thinking 
what figure he cuts in the eyes of the world. He does not think about Homer 
at all, only as Shakespeare did, of the wonderful vision of the world, and 
the indomitable strength of human character to meet and to master the 
changes and chances of mortal life. 
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A DEATH IN THE FAMILY 


By G. F. GREEN 


T the middle of Sandpit Street a door was opened early, a black 
and grey rug shaken out. The air lifted ready to be hot on the 
bare forearms. They shook, fingers tight in the rag end, the air 
sparse as if greyed even now with the day’s dust. The arms 
dropped, came akimbo on a waist tied with tape for a sack apron, the rug 
hung against a grey serge skirt. Mrs. Shaw breathed tired. She moved, 


stout, worn, dry-dark hair stranded grey, to stare down the street. A door 
was opened. The wooden fence stopped the street, where the long grass, 
nettles and thorn bush were green and the siding went. Ella came out, 
_ dumped her rug down and went in again. Mrs. Shaw turned her face. The 


| 
i 


| 
| 


pale dry sun in the empty gutters, the street, lay too on the red brick across 


| the shut upper windows. Summer had been there for weeks, and this was 
_ Monday morning. She turned, breathing, to go indoors. This weather was 
there for a spell seemingly. 


She laid the rug down. She fetched the teapot, threw a handful of tea 


in, smacked shut the caddy lid, put it back. The kettle was on the fire. She 


put the pot on the oven, gave the fire a poke. She leant with a creased hand 
the few crumbs off the table, put a plate, knife and fork on it. She brought 


_ milk, half a loaf and a tin of dripping from the back kitchen, set them with 
_acup and saucer on the table. She looked from the set table, stooped and 
_ shifted the kettle. Then she turned to the door at the back, went and stood 
' at the dark staircase. 


“Dan. Cum an eat thi breakfast ! ”’ 

She stared the brown-linoleumed stairs, 

** Dost eed me ? Dan!” 

silent. 

** Shalt listen then ? Dan, I’m tellin thi.” 

His voice came on the stairs. 

“* Abm cummin.” 

He let his eyes open to the dim back bedroom. He lay. He raised his bare 
thigh, foot on the sheet, pressed his bedclothes from him. He swung his 
legs down, sat, hands on the crumpled bed. He stood up and yawned. The 
grey flannel shirt hung warm to his bare legs. He walked his feet damp 
on the linoleum. He yawned again, halted, his soiled hands dark on his 
eyes, then roughed through his short hair. He turned his face young to the 


| shut door. 


‘* Ahm cummin! ” 

She heard his voice on the stairs. She turned into the kitchen, went 
across to the fire: 5 

“‘ Get thyssen wekked up then. 
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She raised the kettle, poured onto the tea, set it back on the hob. She 
slipped the lid on the pot, moved it near the fire. 


Sun was lifting the haze off a long brick wall, low-lying fields and pave- 
ment, half an hour later. Dan walked to work. He swung unevenly, his 
dark serge trousers too big for him, his grey jacket with can strung round a 
shoulder loose at his sides, but the bracers firm to him, grey-shirted, belt 
firm round his waist, the cloth tied orderly from habit at his neck. He 
leaned, his boots clopped like mallets on the pavement as it were after him, 
He ran a hand under his nose, then looked over wall at the sogged fields 
down to the clay banks where the Enner was. He turned ahead. In the 
warmth he turned continually his hands and face at random about the 
street. His hands, his face, small and firm to curled hair brown under 
shoved-back cap, were swart, yet not tanned with sun. The dust and heat 
from the blackened floor, the shining hot rods had marked him there as 
he moved under the dusk, the roar, the sweat in the rolling shed at New- 
bridge. He was known there, one of a known gang, as at home. He came 
to the gate and stile onto the cinder path. He raised himself, jacket with 
slung can, trousered leg and boot dragged after him, hand on the post, 
sideways through the stile. He came onto the path. Passers-by, cars and 
the shops in the street were behind him. He spat. He went on along the 
cinder track toward the works. 

Sun came across the clay-sunk stream and flat fields, warm through the 
high wild hedge onto the path and against the creosoted boarding that 
shut off a manager’s house. The workmen straggled a dark line along the 
dark-grey path in shade or not from the hedge. Dan went alone, a lad, a 
sixteen-year-old among them. The men of all sorts were in front and 
behind, with farther back two or more lads like him in the line. His boots 
trudged up low dust from the trodden path. He swung on warmed. He 
paused, stretched his arm to the hedge. His hand lay soiled, bare in the 
green fretty leaves. Two fingers groped, broke off a sprig. He went on. 
He raised the sprig to his mouth. ‘The men had most a bit of green at their 
dark mouths. His lips chewed it quick to one corner. His young face was 
supple for a moment to the curled hair, the cap, then even again. He 
quickened his pace. The can on the string began tapping step for step 
his haunches. The long cinder path stretched behind him. He bent forward, 
caught on his hand the swung gate, handed off by the men. They went 
across, with him among them, the wide sun-warmed yard. He hitched up 
his trousers. ‘They went to where the great, near, dark mass of works piled 
before them. 


At the kitchen table Jim and Annie ate their breakfasts. Mrs. Shaw went 
with full wash basket at bare arm’s-length into the back kitchen. Her 
knuckled fingers, her neck, lips, cheeks strained back from the weight. 
She glanced round at them from the door. Flax-haired Annie low at the 
table, held up her big cup, burying slow her face in it. Jim’s straight dark 
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head was bent to suck tea from his cup ; his hands were off the table. She 


| looked at them, her face gone creased. 


“ Set up, you two, an get agate on it. Dost eed wot ah say ? Ahm sick 
an tired o’ clearin up i’ thy tracks. Yev been twice late wi scheul sin Whitsun 


. an ahm not avin no more on it. Ahm tellin thi. Ev thi doant quit messin, 


an eat thi food properly, tha’ll get non.” 
Jim lifted his clean face. His lips were a brief sullen curve in it. His eyes, 


| black as his smooth and black hair, looked still in front. He didn’t answer. 


“It’s thee ahm lookin at. Tha’d best listen to wot ah’ve telled thi. Our 


| Annie ud do, ev it worn’t fer thy maunderin ways. Tha’s that mardy ovver 
, a bit o’ scheulin as anyone ud think it wor gaol or summat tha wor in fer.” 


Jim’s hand came up, took a half-eaten slab of bread-and-dripping. 


| Annie had left her cup. She held in both hands a big slab of bread, chewed, 
| her face almost level with the plate. Her child-blue eyes looked widely 
| inattentive over the table. Jim’s hand lay at his plate. 


“It’s not a mite o’ use wishin, lad. They’ll non let thi go from scheul 


| till tha’s got a job t’ go to. So tha’d best mek do, till tha get’st un.” 


Jim’s lips fell apart in his pale, slim face. 
** Ah knaow.” 
She hitched up the basket. It made a twisted sound against her broad. 


i sack apron. She looked round back at him. 


“* But show willin any road. Tha’s worst 0’ t’clatch wi this ere scheulin. 


' Appen ev tha keeps on askin they’ll give thi summat.” 


She went with creaking basket into the back kitchen. Jim dipped his 


| bread in his tea, ate slowly. By him Annie dropped a white crust fringed 


with teeth-marked dripping onto the plate. She put her hands and face to 


_ the cup. Jim finished his bread and drank. He got up. Annie’s eyes saw 
| him round the cup’s rim. He went over to get his books for school. Annie 
_ gulped the tea. She left her cup, her chair, and went after him. Jim picked 
« up his books and pulled tight the frayed strap to hold them. 


She came through again. She had heard them, putting the clothes to 


, boil in the back kitchen. She dried her hands in her apron. 


** Let’s see, then.” 

She shifted grey-dark hair off her worn face. She looked over Annie. 
Her little snub-nosed face, flax hair, blue cotton frock, black stockings and 
shoes. 3 

“‘ Fetch thi books then. Be sharp.” 

She looked where Jim was. His neat black hair over dull face, grey 


{ flannel shirt, tie, brown tweed jacket and shorts, snake belt, grey woollen 
} stockings and boots, neat in his reluctant stance. 


** Let’s see thi hands.” 
He showed them. They were clean. . 
“Na get off then. An mind—don’t let’s ear no more o’ thy bein’ late 


| —the pair on yer. Dost eed me ? Ahm non avin it.” 


| 


Jim, then Annie, turned from the door, out and on up the street. They 


4 went neat and small. Sun streamed past them, soft on the wood fence, 
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green and siding behind them. Jim’s hard-heeled boots and Annie’s shoes 
threw grained dust back on their two shades. Mrs. Shaw called out from 
the door. 

‘‘ Hasta that there map wi thi?” 

Jim’s head turned slight. 

ia3 Aye ”» 
came his voice in the sunned street. They went on to the corner. She 
saw them between the brick rows. She knew Jim and Annie in school till 
dinner-time. But Jim slow up concrete steps, down painted brick corridors, 
at desks in glass classrooms, reluctant, tired-like, too long kept in there. 
Her face troubled at the fact. Dan from work in the mucky rolling mill 
was home for his tea. She knew a next step: Dan working, Annie at school 
still, Jim in his job; and a further step: Dan working, Jim in his job, 
Annie back here at home. She guessed further: Annie wed. She thought 
on herself here, Annie wed, Dan and Jim with their lasses in new homes. 
Her face counted, got patient, waited. She saw them round left out of the 
street. She turned in again to get on with the week’s wash. 


They stood on the swept floor, waited by the dead barricade of rollers 
for the next lot. The two or three men across had turned on the bare floor, 
waited yet. Dan was with them, his arms bare to the elbow, his hands, face, 
his white-skinned chest smutched now with grime. A rag soused in water 
hung in his mouth and round his neck. Most of the men chewed this against 
the heat when it came. Dan cast his head up, round. The rag fell, two 
limp ends damp either side the undone V of his shirt. He saw, heard the 
noise shunted dark through the arches, the girdered tunnels, the area of 
the works. 

His eye caught a glint, the rollers begun rumbling to turn, looked across 
them. The semi-molten block of metal was being run, a cube of mirror 
alight, on its low trolley to the rollers. He yawned, then stood back a few 
steps. Two men held the long iron tongs ready at the first roller. He 
watched a cry, a double thrust as of a bright animal being fed to a killer’s 
mouth. They stood back. The rollers parted, dislocated like snake’s jaws 
round the fat bright bar, disgorged it, slid it to the greased floor at the men’s 
feet. They fastened the tongs on it, yanked it round and up to feed the 
second rollers. It took longer, lengthening more through the narrowed 
jaws. They stood by and watched. 

He saw it return. He saw it through the second and third rollers, thin- 
ning from eight feet then to ten feet, going golder then reddening. He 
turned from the bright glare, went among the dull, grey, piled things, to 
get his tongs. The glint was red in the angle of his eye. He raised the tongs, 
turned and went back to the end rollers. 

He stood, forward from the other men, stared at the black din the rollers 
made. The men, across, yoicked the shining sixteen-foot rod with tongs 
to the last rollers. He leant on his tongs, the iron dead cold to his palm. 
The rod had begun through the rollers. He put his hand rough, through 
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his shirt, on the smooth skin of his side. The rod came for him quicker. 
| He took his hand to the tongs. It writhed swift to him. He jerked back, 
mistimed, staggered. It twisted, sprang, up through clothes, groin, back. 
It thrust, his boots draggled on the ground, tore through him till its end 
dropped from the rollers. 

He screamed 

“Get itout . .. yousods... getitout... 

till he sagged, sank. 

A man caught him by the shoulders. His head wrung back, his back 
: arched, his face leered sallow, blood-drained. His cap dropped to the 
. ground. He screamed still 

my. . ett out ..-..sods ... getit out. -. get it outi..& . 

The man held his shoulders firm. The curled head sweated on his shirt. 
The contorted face sweated as he screamed. A man got tongs to the red hot 
_ rod. One held him tight ; the other wrenched back on the tongs. The rod 
was dragged scorching through his groin. He stopped screaming. His face 
| went oily, fell back. 

He jerked free, and fell. 

They stood back surrounding him. The emptied works round them 
was dead sound. Far round was incessant noise of the outside works. They 
_ stared down on him. 

He kept digging his finger nails in the greased floor. He lay sprawled. 
» His side torn open, was raw or seared flesh, pulsing blood. Red wet fangs, 
| bits of charred skin or cloth hung in it. His serge trouser was soddened 
( black to the knee ; blood swealed from his glutted wound more and more 
on the ground. He kept his fingers, at the end of spread arms, active. His 
| head was drab on the ground. Grime on his staled cheek was as if a heel 
( had bruised it. Grey saliva strung his lips to the dirt. His face had stopped 
sweating. He dug his nails still at the ground, while the blood drained out 
¢ of him. 

They watched him, his action, alive. ‘They saw the blood drag from the 
' twitching fingers. Two men’s steps came behind them. They parted their 
‘ring, looked round. The work’s manager and a man, the doctor, came up 
} to them. His nails dug, broke in the ground ; his fingers stiffened, crooked. 

They made way. The two men came through them, went up to it. 


” 


” 


Mrs. Shaw leant fists on the table, shoved a plate of yellow cake to Jim. 
He took one of two slabs. She saw him bite and start to eat it. She moved 
} her arm, hand on the table edge, turned and was by the window. Sun 
¢ burned in the red brick street. It was turned five. Annie was curled up in 
the patterned carpet-chair by the fire. She read a pink-covered Peg’s Paper 
sideways on the low arm. Her face, reading, was pale but intent. Mrs. Shaw 
turned round again. Jim, at the table end, ate quietly. His eyes lowered to 
| the chunk of cake in his fingers. He had a flushed, still face. 

She held her elbow with her rough hand ; looked at him. 
“‘ Tha’d best get daown to t’ works and see t’ manager. Na’t our Dan’s 
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gone, appen they’ll be needin summon. Thes a chance fer thi any road, an 
tha’d best tek it.” 

He bit cake, gulped down some tea. His face flushed more. 

* Alreight. Ah’ll go then.” 

“They'll likely tek thi on—ev tha gets in afore t’ rest on em.” 

** Ah’ll go.” 

She turned from him to the half-open door ; then looked back. 

‘But tha’d best get agate on it. Works shut at six. An appen manager'll 
be gone off whoam afore then. Tha’d best leave thi tea, till tha cums 
back.” 

He looked at her. 

** Ah, alreight.”’ 

She drew back the door. He dropped the bit of cake on his plate, lowered 
his head. He tilted the cup with shut fingers to his neat, flushed face. His 
eyes were dry, bright and dark across the rim as he drank. She went out 
and stood on the pavement. 

She saw Ella come out at her door; watched her, thin, black, tight 
blue-aproned, with sun poured on siding, rank green weeds, split fence 
behind her, cross by thin slant shadow the street toward her. She waited. 
She held her elbow, turned her head to her. Ella stopped short of the 
pavement. She held her arms loose under her breasts. She turned up her 
face, ovalled by sparse hair drawn in to the neck. Rheumy blue eyes stared 
up, drooped. 

‘* Ave yer eared any more then, Mrs. Shaw ?”’ 

She shifted her feet on the pavement. 

“ Nay, ah knaow t’ worst, Ella. Nor earin more worn’t alter nowt.” 

Ella sighed, turned grieved eyes to the siding. 

_ “ Aye. Por lad. It’s a great shame fer thi, Mrs. Shaw. It is an all. Aye, 
ites? 

She looked up the street. 

“E wor a good lad. But es gone. An nowt’s goin t’redeem that.” 

She knew him dead, coffined, buried in earth. And after the funeral 
ceremonies, Jim had his job, Annie soon to leave school, then wed maybe, 
and she had Dan, buried. She had him now. She knew the clayed heap 
strewn with wreaths. Later, the level grave. It had a brown grit-stone curb, 
was strewn with white spa, had a scroll stone at the head 


In loving memory of 
DANIEL SHAW 
Died 23rd August, 1934 
Aged 16 years 
THE LORD REQUIRED HIM 


White arabis and pink and red saxifrage grew at the stone’s base, London 
pride grew in the white gravel. She took yellow flags from the canal, 
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' forget-me-not, red poppies, and ox-eye daisies from the siding, there all 


through the summer months. In winter, at Christmas, she stuck holly in 
the white urn. Spring, she put bluebells in a glass jar. Or later brought 
dog-rose, elder bloom, catkins or palm. She knew the street, tram stops, 


| side road and every path to his grave. She went to the cemetery day in and 


day out. She had her Dan’s grave to care for, as long as ever she was here 


| to tend it. 


‘* Seems like this spell o’ warmth ull last till t’backend.” 
4 ae sighed. Jim came out past them. He turned his school-capped 
ead. 
** Ah’m off then.” 
** Aye, well be sharp.” 
He turned up the street. They watched him go. He went quickly, his 


stockings grey from boots to bare knees. Sun fell on his back. A lanky 
| shade, like a stringed puppet, jogged and jerked in front of him. He 


turned the corner out of Sandpit Street. 


Sun was light on low wall, fields and the Enner. Jim went to work. Sun 


| fell in the open V at his neck. It flushed his skin, drew a line or two of 
_ shade in his face. His cap made an arc on his small forehead. His mouth 
/ was a short dark line. His eyes lashed in shade were quick yet still. He 


looked at the gate and stile in the wall ahead. His face was even, tensed. 
He walked briskly, the can on its string tapping his thigh in new serge 
trouser. His boots clipped the stone pavement. The grey jacket was close 
at his waist. He kept beating with the flat of his hand the smooth brick 
wall. 

He climbed through the stile, went on along the cinder path. He looked 


| at the high hedge, at the boarding, then at the many backs ahead of him. 
' He saw one lean out, break a sprig from the hedge, put it in his teeth, and 


go on. He walked faster to keep up. He saw another lean, break a twig, and 


| go on with the rest. He went quicker, then stretched his hand out, snapped 
( off a twig, lifted it to his lips. He chewed it to the side of his mouth. He 


looked on, his boots treading the dry dust. His face was attentive. He saw 


the gate slung by their hands, going through to the works’ yard. 
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THE DARK BACKWARD : A FOOTNOTE 
By GRAHAM GREENE 


HIS eternal time-question is . . . for the novelist always there 
and always formidable; always insisting on the effect of the 
¢ > 

great lapse and passage, of the ‘ dark backward and abysm,’ by - 
the terms of truth, and on the effect of compression, of com-_ 
position and form, by the terms of literary arrangement. It is really a 
business to terrify all but stout hearts. . . .”” So Henry James in the preface — 
to his first novel, written at the end of his career when he could see all the 
difficulties. | 

The moment comes to every writer worth consideration when he faces 
for the first time something which he knows he cannot do. It is the moment 
by which he will be judged, the moment when his individual technique 
will be evolved. For technique is more than anything else a means of evading 
the personally impossible, of disguising a deficiency. The whole magnificent 
achievement of James’s prefaces is from this point of view like a confession 
of failure. He is telling how he hid the traces of the botched line. 

The consciousness of what he cannot do—and it is sometimes something 
so apparently simple that a more popular writer never gives it a thought—is 
a mark of the good novelist. The second-rate novelists never know: 
nothing is beyond their sublimely foolish confidence as they turn out their 
great epics of European turmoil or industrial unrest, their family sagas. 
The Lake novelists, the Severn novelists, the Yorkshire novelists, the 
Jewish novelists, they stream by, like recruits in the first month of a war, 
with a folie de grandeur on their march to oblivion. Not for them the plan 
of campaign, the recognition of impenetrable enemy lines which cannot 
be taken by direct assault, which must be turned or for which new 
instruments of war must be invented. And they have their uses as cannon 
fodder. They are the lives lost in proving the ineffectiveness of the frontal 
assault. (‘There is irony, of course, in the fact that the technique an original 
writer uses to cover his personal difficulties will later be taken over by 
other writers who may not share his difficulties and who believe that his 
value has lain in his method.) 

It is from this point of view that I want to touch on three admirable 
novelists, whose works I have lately been reading or re-reading: Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford, Miss Elizabeth Bowen and Mr. Calder-Marshall. One cannot 
in a short essay study all the inabilities which have gone to the making of 
their methods, but the quotation from James’s preface to Roderick Hudson 
does indicate one inability they have in common. 

I suppose even the popular writer, little given as he usually is to self- 
criticism, feels that supreme difficulty. We need not be so uncharitable as 
to believe that he writes long books only because long books pay. He is 
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_ trying to give significance to the individual story by extending it in time. 
Mrs. Soames Forsyte may not seem significant, nor her little adulterous 
drama, but if we write as well about Mr. Forsyte’s parents and his children, 
surely, he thinks, we shall get somewhere. Length becomes a substitute for 
sensitivity, and the long book is the obvious, the frontal assault on the sense 
of time. ‘The method is invariably dull, but certainly, by its accumulation 
of trivialities, its digressions, it does achieve an effect, though it is an effect 
) which has more in common with a club bore than with art. The popular 
( novelist rushes in where even the angels. . . . Henry James never wrote a 
| novel which covered a quarter of the period of Mr. Brett Young’s White 
| Ladies. 

But though we may not want to follow a family’s fortunes through three 
generations, we are not less faced with time. Our characters have lived 
outside the story, and even if within the story they have only a month to 

spend, that month makes demands it is not easy to meet. 
‘ I suspect that this “time” problem is one of Mr. Calder-Marshall’s 
main difficulties, for since his first novel when he attempted to convey the 
passage of time quite conventionally, he has tried to avoid it altogether 
inside the story and outside the story. One can see very clearly here how 
‘the individual writer has been born of his deficiencies. About Levy took 
place during the few days of a murder trial, At Sea during the twenty-four 
hours when a young honeymooning couple were adrift in an open boat 
in the Channel, his latest novel, Dead Centre, has more than sixty 
characters belonging to a public school who are each allowed to express 
| themselves for no more than a page or two, to describe an incident, to give 
/a quick impression of their personalities at the moment with hardly any 
reference at all to the “‘ dark backward.” Here Mr. Calder-Marshall, by 
| his choice of theme as well as method, has disguised his inability to convey 
{the sense of time. He has made a virtue, the virtue of things seen by a 
lightning flash vivid and there and gone again, out of a deficiency. But 
‘there zs weakness if the deficiency continues to dictate the theme as well 
as the method ; that is to make things easy and an individual technique 
{thrives on difficulty. 
_ Miss Bowen certainly does not let her inability to describe the passage 
of time dictate the theme. Her latest novel, The House in Paris, covers a 
period from before the birth of an illegitimate child until he has reached 
(the age of nine. The popular novelist would have described every one of 
{those years, however dull to the reader the accumulation of trivialities. 
Miss Bowen has simply left them out with the merest glance backward ; 
we may believe that she has been forced to omit, but she has made of her 
tomissions a completely individual method, she has dramatized ignorance. 
‘How with so little known of the ‘‘ backward and abysm ”’ can she convey 
her characters with any clearness ? It is impossible, but her consciousness 
of that impossibility proves her great value as a novelist. She makes it the 
/virtue of her characters that they are three parts mystery ; the darkness 
‘which hides their past makes the cerebrations which we are allowed to 
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follow the more vivid, as vivid as the exchanges of people overheard talking 
on a platform before a train goes out. It is an exquisite sleight of hand: 
the egg was in the hat, now it is being removed from the tip of a robust 
woman’s nose. We must fill in for ourselves what happened between ; the 
burden of that problem is passed to the reader. To the author remains the 
task of making the characters understand each other without our losing 
the sense of mystery : they must be able to tell all from a gesture, a whisper, 
a written sentence: they have to be endowed with an inhuman intuition 
as James’s characters were endowed with an inhuman intelligence, and no 
writer since James has proved capable of a more cunning evasion. Unable 
to convey the passage of time, she has made capital out of the gap in the 
records ; how can we doubt the existence of a past which these characters 
can so easily convey to each other ? | 

When one finds Mr. Ford Madox Ford, the most able living novelist, 
devising a technique more complicated than Conrad’s to disguise the same 
time-problem, one begins to wonder whether any novelist has found it 
possible to express the passage of time directly. Has every technical trick 
since the novel became conscious of itself with Tristram Shandy been 
directed mainly to this end, to convey enough of the dark backward 
for verisimilitude without losing the advantage of compression—com- 
pression which will leave in relief the novelist’s best quality: the 
nervous vibrations and intuitions with which Miss Bowen endows her 
characters, the contrast in Mr. Calder-Marshall’s novels between thought 
and expression, Mr. Ford’s dramatic dialogue. Mr. Ford’s novels are novels 
of dramatic situations, situations of often wildly complicated irony. It 
would take a long while to record the complicated misunderstandings, 
gossiping and malice which in Some Do Not and the succeeding novels ruin 
the reputation and career of Christopher Tietjens, a centre point of purity 
and honour in a hopelessly corrupt society. The novel covers more than 
ten years ; the narrative does not proceed chronologically but leaps back 
and forth in time with an agility unknown to Conrad. Indeed the reviewers of 
the Sunday Press have frequently criticized Mr. Ford’s method for what they 
consider its unnecessary complexity. They grant him vividness in his ‘‘ big 
scenes ”’ ; they cannot understand that the vividness owes everything to the 
method. Mr. Ford is unable to write narrative ; he is conscious of his in- 
ability to write, as it were, along the line of time. Howslipshod and perfunc- 
tory the joins between his dramatic scenes would seem if they were not put 
into the minds of the characters and their perfunctory nature “ naturalized.” 
The memory zs perfunctory : you do not lose verisimilitude by such a bare 
record as this if you are looking back to events which have become history. 
The trouble in a novel which follows the chronological sequence is that 
your events are never history. You are condemned to write of a perpetual 
present and to convey the shrillness of its emotions. 


_Poverty invaded them. The police raided the house in search of her brother and 
his friends. Then her brother went to prison somewhere in the Midlands. The 
friendliness of their former neighbours turned to surly suspicion. They could get no 
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} milk. Food became almost unprocurable without going to long distances. For three 
_ days Mrs. Wannop was clean out of her mind. Then she grew better and began to 
write a new book. . . . 


Mr. Ford does not, like Miss Bowen, simply leave out ; he puts in the links 
in his own good time, but they are properly subordinated to what he can 
do supremely well, dialogue and the dramatic scene. 
And now—if this were more than a footnote—one would have to consider 
jJames himself. There would be the most exciting, the most bafHing search. 
What defects was he hiding behind the strict rules he invented for the 
novel ? Undoubtedly they are there, but no novelist has so successfully 
‘disguised them with what he called “delightful dissimulation.” The 
‘completeness of the dissimulation is the measure of his genius; but it 
remains a pleasantly ironic thought that the magnificent structure of 
his last novels, the complexity of his “ points of view ” are arranged to the 
same end, to evade something which even he could not do, something 
which may be taken in the easy regardless stride of the latest Book 
Society choice. 
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NINEPENNY FLUTE 


By A. E. COPPARD 


ARRY DUNNING sold me his flute for ninepence. I didn’t 

pay him the money all at once because at that time I was working 

for two horrible blokes and they didn’t do me right. One was a 

Scotchman, and very Scotch, and the other a Jew, one of these 
-ere Jews, and a credit to his race, I must say, so I give Harry Dunning a 
tanner down and promised him the other as soon as I could. And this flute 
—I mean it was a fife—had a little crack in it near the top, only Harry 
Dunning said that didn’t injure the tune at all because the crack was above — 
the mouth hole and the noise had to come out the bottom end. He said 
he’d get me into his fife and drum band if I bought it and as it was no good 
him getting me in the band if I hadn’t got any flute I said I’d give him all 
the ninepence as soon as IJ could. So that’s how I began to get real musical. 
My ma was very musical and after our dad pegged out she used to sing 
in the streets along of the Salvation Army. I didn’t much care about that, 
but she wanted me to get musical, too, so I bought this fife and practised 
on ‘“‘ The Wild Scottish Bluebells ”’ till Harry Dunning took me one night 
to the instructor’s class in Scrase’s basement, after I'd paid him twopence 
more off the ninepence. 

Mrs. Scrase always used to go out on the practice nights. She was a fat 
woman and their sitting-room wasn’t very big and when old Scrase got the 
big drum in there she said it overpowered her. I suppose that’s only 
woman-like, but all the same I really reckon it was because she didn’t care 
much about music, in fact I don’t think she liked it. Well, there was about 
a dozen of us there besides old Scrase; one of ’em had a kettledrum all 
polished up like gold and a lot of little screw taps on it to screw the skin 
up tighter or not. But it cost a fearful lot and it was only such chaps as 
Hubert Fossdyke could go in for a drum, his father being a master butcher 
as sold his own meat and cooked sheep’s heads and had a horse and cart. 
Old Scrase instructed Hubert some way I couldn’t get the gauge of. 
““ Daddy—Mummy,” he used to keep on saying to him, ‘“‘ Daddy— 
Mummy,” and Hubert would make a roll on the kettledrum that blooming 
near deafened you. “‘ Daddy ”’ meant tap it one way with one stick and 
““ Mummy ” meant tap it some other way—I couldn’t cotton on to it—and 
it was a treat to hear. I’d much rather have had a kettledrum, they’ve got 
more dash than these flutes, only they cost such a fearful lot. And it’s Eyes 
Front for drummers, always, none of your looking to the right or left—Eyes 
Front! The fifers had little brass gadgets to fit on the flutes and put the 
music cards in, and old Scrase comes up to me. He was a paperhanger by 
trade, with a cast in his eye. Not half the size of his missus and he’d got a 
medal pinned on his lapel for life-saving somebody out of the sea that was 
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drowning, and I made up my mind I’d have a go at learning to swim, too, 
because it’s healthy for you and I like medals. There’s something about 
medals, especially when you’ve got four or five all in a row. And Scrase 
says to me: 

*““Can’t you read music ?”’ 

“*T ought to,” I says, “‘ I was in a church choir once.” 

“Yah, but can you play it ? Let’s hear you.” 

I had a go at some card he give me, but as a matter of fact I was absolutely 
bamfoozled, because as a matter of fact I never could make anything of 
this old notation. So I told him I could really play anything if only I heard 
it once or twice. I’d a good ear for music. 

““O?” he says; “‘ how’d you get in the church choir if you couldn’t 
read music ? ” 

“T got in all right,” I told him. 

“Yes, but how ?”’ 

“IT dunno, I did. But it’s this flute, I can’t do with it yet, not properly.” 

“No,” he says, “‘ you can’t.” 

““T never played before.” 

“No,” he says, ‘ you ain’t.” 

All the same, after about an hour, off we all goes out for a route march 
slap up the High Street playing hallelujah on the ‘“‘ Wild Scottish Blue- 
bells,” Hubert in front blurring away on his kettledrum (grand it was) 
and old Scrase bringing up the rear—whump, whump—on the big ’un. 
Half the time I didn’t know what else we was playing, but I give ’em 
Bluebells, and we kept in step, everybody on the pavements stopping and 
staring at us and some bits of kids stepping out behind whistling the tune. 

I dunno what it is, but there’s something in a band makes you want to 
sock anybody that sauces you, and there was a couple of chaps as gave us 
a nasty bit of lip. They did; but you mustn’t step out of the ranks when 
you’re playing on the march, not without orders. You’re all together, doing 
your best, and you get no thanks for it, no thanks at all. There was these 
two chaps I made a note of—I know ’em—and when I sees ’em again. . . ! 
I wonder what they’ll have to say then! I stipulates for one at a time, 
of course. 

After we had done our route march we finished up outside Scrase’s and 
he give us the dismiss. 

“But step inside a minute, boys, will you,” he said. “‘ Just a minute, 
I’m not satisfied ; there’s something wrong to-night.” 

So in we goes. “‘ Shan’t keep you a minute,” he says, and we all tumbled 
after him down the basement stairs, and there was Mrs. Scrase frying 
something hot for supper. 

““My God!” she says. “‘ Albert, you ain’t going to bring that ruddy 
drum in here again, are you?” 

“No,” he says, ‘‘ I ain’t going to do that, Min.” And half of us was 
already in the sitting-room when she says: “ What’s all these blooming 
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It was enough to make poor old Albert set about her, but he only said : 
“They don’t want anything to eat, Min. There was something not quite 
all si-garney about ’em to-night, and I’m just a-trying ’em. Now, boys, I 
want a bar or two of ‘ The Wild Scottish Bluebells ’.”’ 

So we ups and tootles a few. “a 

Poor old Albert shook his blooming head. ‘‘ Damme, whatever is it? 
Play it again, right through.” 

We does so. 

“God!” he says then. “‘ Play it singly.” 

So Fashy played it by himself, and Billy Wigg played it, and then it 
came to my turn and I played it. 

‘“‘ Ar! I thought so! ”’ says Albert. “‘ It’s you, is it!” 

And so it was. My flute was a different pitch to theirn ; not much, only 
half a note or so, but it properly upset Albert. He grabbed hold of my flute 
and unscrewed it. 

‘Tt’s cracked!” he said. ‘“‘ Where’d you get this thing ? ” 

I told him I bought it off Harry Dunning. Harry Dunning said it was 
quite all right when he sold it to me. I said no it wasn’t. “ It was cracked,” 
I said, ‘‘ and you said that didn’t matter as I could play alto on it.” But 
Harry Dunning denied that, he denied it. And it surprised me a lot and 
I didn’t like him any the more. I never did like him much, he was only a 
plasterer’s boy though he always made out to be apprenticed to a mason, 
and I never did like the shape of his nose, it looked bad somehow. He 
denied it. 

“Well, it’s no good,”’ Albert said. “‘ Don’t you come here with that 
thing any more.” 

I tell you, I went red in the face about it, and then, when we got outside 
again, Harry Dunning asked me for the penny I still owed him on it. 

“Not much! ”’ I says. “ It’s broke, it’s out of tune, and Albert says it’s 
no good—you heard him.” 

“That flute’s all right,”’ Harry Dunning says. ‘‘Only you can’t play it yet.” 

““T could play it,” I says, “if it was a good ’un.” 

He said: “* No, you couldn’t do that even. And what do you expect for 
eight pennorth ?”’ 

“You take it,” I says, “‘ and give me back my eightpence.”’ 

“Gives nothing,” he says. ‘‘ It cost two and ninepence original—what 
could you have better than that ? Two bob I’m giving you! The flute’s 
perfect. All you got to do is poke a bit of wood up in the top of the mouth- 
piece part and that will make the pitch same as all ours.”’ 

Of course I didn’t like him at all, but he was bigger than me. Next day 
I cut out a round piece of wood and shoved it up in the top of the mouth- 
piece part. It sounded worse than awful. I must have put up too much. 
And the worst of it was I couldn’t get it down again, so there I was, dished. 
But I didn’t give Harry Dunning the penny I owed him. Not me! 

I couldn’t afford no more on fifes and drums then so I didn’t go again, 
I give it up, but my ma was struck more than ever on me getting musical 
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ideas. She even wanted me to be confirmed, but that was the doings of 
some old priest called Father Isinglass. She’d gone up very high church 
all of a sudden and chucked the Salvation Army for the Roman Catholics 
because she liked confessing her sins. Well, I don’t, but she did—only 
she was very forgetful. She wrote out what she was going to tell Father 
Isinglass on a little bit of paper, just to remind herself at the end of the 
week, only she would leave this bit of paper knocking about all over the 
room, and when I used to read it I couldn’t help laughing. Poor old ma! 
I’m blessed if she didn’t forget to take it with her sometimes ! 

So she wanted me to be confirmed and she wanted me to get some 
musical ideas, but I said I couldn’t contend with ’em both. She said I 
ought to do one or the other, and I said music was as good as confirmation 
any day. She said it wasn’t quite as good, but still it was very good and so 
she let me off being confirmed. To tell you the truth I did not much care 
for this holy father she was struck on; his breath smelt rotten, and he 
brought us some Jerusalem artichokes once that nearly did me in. I got 
rather keen on the volunteers, only I wasn’t grown up enough to join 
them. They used to go round about our town lugging four great cannons 
behind some horses and chaps on ’em dressed up like soldiers. They didn’t 
look quite like soldiers, not quite, but the drivers had whips and helmets 
and jackboots with spurs on ; and there’d be a squad of volunteers on foot, 
all dressed up like soldiers, only as it happened our town was a garrison 
town and had a barracks full of regulars like the Inniskilling Dragoons 
or the Lancers, and you couldn’t help noticing the difference. Especially 
on Sunday mornings when the proper army turned out from the barracks 
to go to St. Martin’s church for the service, with the band playing. Hun- 
dreds of ’em, all of ’em with swords and spurs and tight trousers with 
yellow stripes down the leg, dead in step from the front rank to the back 
»ne—plonk, plonk, plonk, plonk ! When you watched ’em sideways from 
dehind it looked like one long scorpion with thousands of legs. Going under 
the railway arch by the pill factory you couldn’t hear yourself speak, 
especially if there was a train going over. And when any of ’em died they 
lid have some grand funerals. Grand and solemn, the poor corpse on the 
run carriage leading the regiment for the only time, Union Jack on the 
corpse, his helmet on top of that, and his old horse walking behind him 
without a rider. Ma always cried when she saw the horse. There’d be all 
he regiment following, very slow step, carbines upside down, and the 
Yead March. Lord, it made you feel good! And when they'd finished 
yurying him in the cemetery on the hill they’d fire a few shots up in the 
ir and blow on the bugles. So long, old pal, so long. Then they’d all turn 
ome again, quick march, quick as you like now, with the band playing 
omething lively, like “‘ Biddy McGrah ” : 

Biddy McGrah, the colonel said, 

Would you like a soldier made of your son Fred, 
With a sword by his side and a fine cocked hat— 
Biddy McGrah, how would you like that ? 
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and everybody would be laughing—nearly everybody—whistling and 
laughing and jolly like. 

Still, the volunteers was quite nice. They was all right. One of the 
volunteer’s wives (he was a sergeant) knew my ma and knew I was musical, 
so her husband asked us if I would like to join them as a bugle boy. Course, 
there wasn’t any chance of ever going to any wars—I shouldn’t have cared 
a lot for that sort of thing—but I thought it ’ud be grand to have red stripes 
and a bugle with white cord and tassels. My ! So I told my ma to say as 
I wouldn’t mind being a bugler boy as long as there wasn’t anything to 
pay, because I tell you straight you can’t keep on for ever buying, buying, 
buying these here instruments. So this sergeant comes along one evening 
and takes me with him down to the drill hall to try and see how I could 
get on with bugles. It was a big hall where these four cannon was kept, 
but the sergeant took me up some wooden steps to a loft where the practice 
was going on and set me down on a box and left me there among a lot of 
chaps dressed anyhow in their ordinary clothes, but they had all got helmets 
on and I watched ’em blowing on bugles enough to deafen a Greek. Then 
they had a go on some trumpets made of brass, larger than the bugles 
and very pretty. I liked em much better ; there’s more music in a trumpet, 
you know ; it makes a nicer kind of noise, much grander and looks more 
nice. It’s the proper thing you have to blow before the king when he goes 
out, or these judges when they go to assizes, not like these fat little bugles 
which only give a kind of a moo—there’s no comparison. 

After about an hour the bandmaster come up to me and asked me what 
I wanted. Of course I didn’t really know, because the sergeant hadn’t told 
me what to say—they do mess you about, these chaps, and all for nothing. 
This bandmaster was a posh fellow, all got up with black braid on his 
tunic and a quiff. Well, I told him something, and he says : 

** You’re not very big.” 

““ But I’m tough,” I says. 

“* How old are you ?”’ 

I told him, and he said I wasn’t old enough, but anyway he went and 
fetched me a bugle to try on. I wasn’t half surprised when I found I 
couldn’t blow the thing at all, not a sound, not in five minutes! I hurt 
my face trying. So then he gets me a trumpet, and the trumpet was no 
better than the bugle—not for me. And it looked so easy ! Well, the result 
was he said I was too young (of course I knew that already) and too little, 
and said I should have to eat a lot more pudden for a year or two and then 
try again. I tell you, I was ashamed about the whole blessed lot of these 
volunteers. I was quite angry, too. It gets you that way, messing about 
over sizes and ages when you been left school and out to work for nearly 
two years. If a chap’s old enough to go out to work he’s old enough to go 
bugling. I should say so, and you couldn’t expect a nipper like me to play 
“‘ Annie Lorry ” on the thing the very first time. I should say not. Anyhow, 
I gives him a salute and says: ‘“‘ Good night, sir.” 

I couldn't find the sergeant, he’d mizzled, so I started off home by myself. 
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| It was dark outside and the gas lamps were all alight. Mind you, I was in a 
| great wax, but it somehow made me feel as if I wanted to cry. My ma’s a 
, bit that way, too, only she cries about nothing at all. This drill hall was in a 
, quiet street, but not far off I sees a crowd where there was a row on. I like 
_a bit of a shindy so I wedges my way in. The row was over a couple of 
_ drunken soldiers out in the middle of the road challenging anyone to fight, 
_and nobody ’ud take ’em on! There they was, the crowd ali standing on 
the pavement each side, and the two soldiers prancing up and down the 
middle of the road offering to pay anyone who'd fight ’em. They’d got 
) forage caps on and spurs and canes in their hands, both of ’em half-canned 
| but one of ’em a bit more mad than the other. He kept on yelling out : 
“Come on, ye bastards, I’m the ten-stone champion of Belfast ! Forty 
1 men I’ve killed and I’ve eaten tigers alive!” 

_ Nota soul in that crowd said a word or blinked an eye—he sounded too 
_ awful. The second soldier walked behind the other and kept swishing his 
own leg with his cane and asking everybody very quiet-like: ‘‘ D’ye 
. want to fight ? D’ye want to fight ? He’s the cock of the world.” 

| As if they would! But it made you feel angry though; it does make 


you get angry, that kind of thing. I could feel my savage blood surging up, 
| but I thought I’d better keep quiet. Nobody wanted to tackle this champion 
_and he got angrier and angrier, going up to fellows and grabbing them by 
the lapel of their coats : 
“Come on, come on,” he said, “‘ it ’ull do ye the world of good.” But 
the chaps all dodged away from him. 
_ * Almighty God! ”’ the soldier yells, ‘‘ I must kill somebody. Come on, 
_ye yeller guts, all of ye!’’ And he picked hold of another chap and spit 
in his face. Then the people in the back of the crowd started calling out : 
‘Send for the picket. Where’s the police ?” And I’m blessed if this cham- 
| pion didn’t come up to me and say: “ D’ye want a bit of a brish ?” 
I thought to myself: ‘“‘ Lord, shall I have just one good sock at his 
eye?” but before I knew what I was thinking of I said: ‘‘ No, thank you, 
. sir,” and he passed on to someone else. We all stood silent there like a 
flock of sheep waiting to be pole-axed and not daring say a word. I was 
_ashamed, but still, if anyone had tried to move away he’d a been pounced 
_on by this soldier and corpsed straight there. And this pal of his kept 
. swishing his own leg with his cane: “‘ D’ye want to fight ? He’s the cock 
| of the world.” 
_ Now standing just by the crowd was a deaf-and-dumb bloke known as 
~Dummy—but I didn’t know his right name. Everybody knew him because 
he was dumb and couldn’t speak or hear, but these two soldiers didn’t 
_know him. Old Dummy stood there with his bowler hat on, but he couldn’t 
_aknown much about what was going on, being deaf, and anyway he couldn’t 
say anything ’cause he couldn’t speak, and this fighting soldier seemed to 
take a regular fancy to Old Dummy. 

“Come on,” he roars out at him; “‘ come on, you’ll do!” and prances 


in front of him, wagging his fists. Old Dummy never said a thing—well, he 
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couldn’t, you see. But this soldier didn’t know that and kept prancing at 
him till some woman at the back shrieks out : 

“Don’t you hit him! He’s dumb, he is. Let him alone, you dirty 
coward !” 

When the soldier heard that he stopped still and looked all over the 
crowd. Everybody shivered in their shoes, you could a heard a pin 
drop. 

AWhat did I hear ? Me ? Who said that ? Who said it ?”” And he didn’t 
half swear. He chucked his cane to his pal and marched right into the 
crowd and banged poor Dummy’s hat hard down on his ears. 

“Will ye fight ?”’ he says, and poked his ugly face out to Dummy and 


tells him: ‘‘ Come on, hit me, hit me here.” 
Old Dummy could only make a funny noise with his mouth—Mum . . . 
TT Gaiters um . . . um—and he put up his hands to save his hat. 


That only made the soldier madder still. He rushed at Dummy and fetched 
him a terrible slosh across the jaw with his right and followed it up with 
another biff in the neck with his left. Talk about wallop, I never seen 
anything like it—and really, there’s something grand about this scientific 
art of boxing. Poor Old Dummy went down like a sow, full stretch on his 
side with his nose in the gutter. The blood was coming out of his face. 
He didn’t move and he didn’t say a word—well, of course, he couldn't. 
And that did seem to stir up one or two of these people. They began 
shouting at the soldiers and some picked Dummy up and carried him across 
into a pub called the “‘ Corporation Arms ”—I could see its gold letters 
shining sideways because of the gas lamp farther up. When the two soldiers 
saw the damage they done and the crowd getting so threatening they went 
to clear off. The champion got his cane from his pal and marched away like 
a lord, but his pal stopped to argue with some of the people, and while he 
was arguing who should come out of the “‘ Corporation Arms ”’ but Arthur 
Lark ! He was a tough nut was Arthur Lark, a carriage cleaner up at the 
railway ; only just left off work, because he still had his uniform on, green 
corduroys, and was having a drink when they took Dummy in the pub 
where he was. He come walking up to the crowd very quiet and says: ‘Is 
this him?” 

They says: ‘‘ That’s one of ’em,” they says, and without any more ados 
Arthur knocked the soldier’s pal senseless with one punch. O gosh ! 

““'Where’s the other ?”’ says Arthur. 

Of course he’d gone off, but we all pelted after him, this champion one, 
and except for a couple of women no one took any notice of that blooming 
soldier lying in the road like a dead ’un. We soon saw the champion of 
Belfast staggering along and wagging his cane about, but just then a bobby 
pops round a corner, sees our crowd, and steps in the road and stops us. 
A big chap, fifteen stone I bet he was, and I could tell you his number 
ee set wouldn’t do! Stops us: “ What’s all this ? What’s going on 

ere! 


Arthur Lark never budged an inch. He up and told the bobby what was 
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on and what had happened, what the soldier had done to Dummy. The 
bobby said: “‘T’ll run the bleeder in.” 

“That’s no good on,” says Arthur, “ what’s the use a-doing that ! 
Soon as you got him the picket ’ull come and fetch him away ! You let me 
have a word or two with him now, just five minutes. Shan’t want any more. 
You turn your eyes another way, you go on up street for a walk, it’s a nice 
evening, ain’t it?” 

_Ican see old Arthur now, a fine bloke with a funny bent face. After a 
bit more palaver the bobby did a grin: “‘ All right, go on,” he says, “‘ but 
hurry up. And don’t forget—I ain’t seen you, I ain’t seen anything !”’ 

We went off with a whoop again, and the bobby shouted: ‘‘ Not so 
much noise there, please ! ” 

Coughdrop, he was. 

When that soldier heard us all coming after him he turned and gave 
one look and then bolted for his life. We youngsters headed him off a 
side turning. Arthur got up with him at the bottom of the street where 
there’s a row of houses with gardens and iron railings facing you. The 
soldier didn’t know whether to run to the right or the left, and Arthur 
caught him wallop in the gutter. I never saw such a blow in my life, right 
in the guts, and lifted him fair across the pavement bang into the iron 
railings. And so help me God, the railings cracked and broke, fair crumbled 
up, and when the soldier fell the bits fell all over him. He lay down there 
quiet as a lamb. We gathered round and picked up the bits of iron railing. 

“Get up!’ says Arthur. 

But the soldier wouldn’t get up, he said he couldn’t, he said it was a 
foul blow: “It’s damn near killed me! ”’ 

“Foul!” Arthur says, and he shoved his fist right in front of this 
soldier’s nose: “‘ D’ye see that ! Was it a foul blow ? Was it?” 

“You let me alone,”’ the soldier said, ‘‘ or you’ll be sorry for it.’’ And 
you could see he was real bad. 

“You got that for striking a harmless dumb man what couldn’t help 
hisself,” said Arthur. 

** How did I know he was dumb ?”’ the soldier said. 

““ How did you know ! Couldn’t you see it ? And deaf, too!” 

‘How did I know he was deaf?” the swaddy said. He was sweating 
like a stoker and his face was the colour of suet. Anyone could see he was 
real bad. So Arthur said: ‘‘ Here, some of you chaps, just fold him up 
and put him in a tram for the barracks. With my compliments, say.”’ And 
off goes Arthur as calm as a cucumber! He left us to it. That’s what I 
liked about Arthur; so quiet with his old bent face, and no fuss; 
he just put this soldier out of mess and left us to it. Presently we saw the 
policeman coming towards us again. 

“Come on, soldier,” we says, “‘ here’s a rozzer coming, you better get 
up now.” 

He managed to sit up all right after a bit, and then he says: ‘“‘ Go away 
or I’ll blind the lot of ye to hell ! ” So we mooched off and left him, because 
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of this rozzer. But I think he was all right—anyways, I never heard no more 
about him nor any of ’em. I suppose he must have been all right, because 
you don’t half cop it for killing a soldier. He was supposed to be the true 
champion of Belfast, but he didn’t like the way Arthur cooked his eggs for 
him. My God ! But there’s no doubt about it, boxing is the most patriotic 
thing after all. To my mind it’s absolutely noble. I mean what’s the good 
of these here bugles, blowing your insides out ? Give me a pair of dukes 
like Arthur Lark. 

Well, after all my blooming trouble this musical business didn’t come to 
anything again, so I give up the idea altogether. Somebody showed me a 
pipe called a oboe, but it cost a fearful lot. Besides, I couldn’t make any 
sound come out of it. I dunno why everything you wants to go in for 
costs so much, I can’t make it out and I can’t stand it neither, so I give 
up these musical ideas and bought a rabbit off a fellow as said he was 
going to learn me all the doings of the noble art of self-defence. 


Drawing by the author from “ Ships,’ by HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN Loon (Harrap) 
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9) ACCENT ON YOUTH. By Samson RapHartson. Globe Theatre. 
»: LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. Open Air Theatre. 
4 PYGMALION. By Bernard SHaw. Cambridge Theatre. 


p the theatre of easy sentiment there is special tenderness for the middle-aged 
man who renews his youth in the smiles of a young girl. Romantics of all ages like 
«him, and no wonder. If adroitly drawn he is found to combine all the superficial 
}) attractions of maturity and immaturity, offering those of like age a cheerfully re- 
» assuring example and helping the young to make an imaginative escape from their 
“ own inexperience. Mr. Raphaelson’s drawing is extremely adroit. The dramatist hero 
+ of Accent on Youth, experienced and established, has retained the ardour and redoubled 
« the charm of youth. His passion for the theatre is still so fresh that when his secretary 
1 suddenly declares her love he cannot help popping into the play that he is writing 
+ the admirable speech which she has just delivered from a full heart. He sits her down 
» with her notebook and dictates the little scene to her, throwing in as a matter of course 
_ a youthful lover. This exposure of the ruthless artist ceaselessly at work within the 
_ man’s mature charm has the effect of throwing the girl into the arms of a young 
| athlete, but his uninteresting innocence soon forces her to come to terms with the 
unscrupulous artist in Steven Gaye and to yield herself unconditionally to Steven’s 
charm. 

This is the play, and it is even less profound than its outline would suggest. Mr. 
/ Raphaelson is careful not to probe any problem which might make the middle-aged 
' uncomfortable. The hero’s age is as unreal as the love which his charm excites. But 
| the dialogue is neat and the action of the piece delightfully smooth, and it is Mr. 
/ Raphaelson’s theatrical ingenuity which enables him to keep the stage alive while 
| giving his ostensible subject matter a wide berth. Sometimes we are given the love 
| story of Steven and Linda, sometimes bits and pieces of the play which he is writing 
/ 
! 
| 
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_ round the situation in which he finds himself placed. Now the satire corrects the 
| sentiment, now the sentiment relieves the satire, and the piece, within its artificial 
| limits, is at once ingenious, impudent and entertaining. Such a piece depends, of 
course, on acting of rare accomplishment, and this it receives. The English stage 
- never for long lacks an actor who can embody the character of Steven Gaye with all 
its elusive values. Yesterday it was George Alexander; to-day it is Mr. Nicholas 
' Hannen. Miss Greer Garson works well with him and their combined performance 
gives the play just the swing and the smoothness which it requires. ‘The rest of the 
company are good, and there are particularly amusing sketches of a fashionable actress 
by Miss Mary Glynne and of a love-struck youth by Mr. Robert Flemyng. _ 

The third season of the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park has ended with a gay 
and very gallant production of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Of all Shakespeare’s comedies 
this is the least fit for exposure to the air. In the theatre, when a producer’s own sense 
of delight in the spruce and affected dialogue has communicated itself to the actors 
the play pleases as a piece of virtuosity still amazing, still fresh and still delightful, 
three hundred years after it was written. Exposure on the vast green stage of Regent’s 
Park is hard on the verbal antics of Rosaline and Biron and still harder on the 
jargon of Holofernes and of no great help to the remote affectations of Armado. But 
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Mr. Sydney Carroll would not have carried his open air theatre beyond the experi- 

mental stage if he were over-nice in the face of difficulties, and it must be owned that 

his production is far more entertaining than the mere theorist would have predicted. 

It charms by sight rather than sound, rightly elaborating the manners of the fantastics 

and lengthening their retinues, and introducing, legitimately enough, touches of 

pageantry and country dances. And if the masque of words is apt to fade, something 

of its gaiety and youthful zest remains and for some of the performances we should 

be grateful in a theatre. For Miss Neilson-Terry’s Princess, the first suitable part 

she has had during the season, for Miss Fay Compton’s brilliant Rosaline, for Mr, 
Leslie French’s spirited clowning as Costard, for Miss Lesley Wareing’s sweet and 
simple Katherine and Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn’s Holofernes and Mr. John Wyse’s 

Biron. | 
In his preface to Pygmalion Mr. Shaw advances its success all over Europe and 
North America as a proof of his contention that art should never be anything but. 
didactic. The revival at the Cambridge shows that nearly a quarter of a century later 

the play can still rivet the attention of an audience. But is it not the least didactic of 

Mr. Shaw’s full-length plays, or at any rate the one in which the moral is so obvious 

that he was bound to decorate it and consequently found himself as near to polite 

social comedy as he has ever gone ? What commends Pygmalion to an average audience 

to-day is surely not its didacticism concerning phonetics but its comedy ; and of this 

comedy the Macdona Players give an excellent account. Miss Margaret Rawlings is 

perhaps the best successor to Mrs. Patrick Campbell that we have had in the part of 
Galatea. Her Cockney is authentic and the Mayfair bloom a genuinely comic embellish- 

ment. Mr. Esmé Percy is so good a speaker of Shavian dialogue and gives Professor 

Higgins so much vitality that it seems hardly to matter that he is temperamentally 

unsuited to this particular part, which is much too dry and dusty for his romantic 

personality. Some of the minor characters are stiffly played, but Mr. Frank Bertram 

is charmingly persuasive as the dustman. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—EDUCATION FOR THE CONSUMER 


LTHOUGH it is upon the teaching of art in the elementary and secondary 

schools, the first report of the Council of Art and Industry is not made in such 
a way as to be of great value to the general public. The Council is a council of the 
Board of Trade. Its report is a criticism of the Board of Education. That is presumably 
why its recommendations are so very gently put, and why there is no description of 
the disgracefully inartistic quality of British education. Only between the lines does 
one read of the bad situation, the ugly architecture, the sordid equipment of the 
present schools, of the essentially inartistic upbringing, training and ideas of the 
present generation of teachers, of the stereotyped and uneducative quality of the 
system which they are reproducing in their pupils. Nevertheless between its lines the 
report contains some stern reproofs, made sterner by the irony that it is the Board 
of ‘Trade which has to be called in to recommend a more human education, and that 
it is driven to do so by economic motives. The Council, concluding that “ the industrial 
future of the United Kingdom must, to a large and increasing extent, be bound up 
with the development of design,” have perceived that . . . “the development of 
design in industry must depend very largely upon the consumer’s demand and 
criticism.”’ Faced with the Herculean task of making the British consumer more 
artistic, the Council have made some inquiries into the teaching of art in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools which in England and Wales alone are educating at one 
time six million future consumers. 

“Art,” they say, “ should cease to be a thing apart, and should permeate all the 
activities of the school.” “ The whole course in Art should aim at enriching the stock 
of images and impressions which the child gathers at school. Out of a liberal store will 
come efforts at comparison, and out of efforts at comparison will come attempts at 
criticism. The habit of gleaning fresh images and impressions, once formed, may be 
expected to continue throughout life, and the habit of comparison and criticism is the 
foundation of any true choice or discrimination.” It soon brings them up against the 
curriculum. “‘ A curriculum which . . . is devoted mainly to languages, literature, 
history, philosophy, mathematics and science, to the virtual exclusion of Art, is in 
our view lopsided, and calculated to develop lopsided minds whose artistic powers 
remain dormant. The results have been serious from a practical point of view because 
artistic appreciation is important in most branches of business and important, too, to 
all grown-up people in their capacity as intelligent beings, and in particular as pur- 
chasers, and needs as thorough a course of training in youth as any other subject.” 

These few sentences upon the curriculum begin to expose the fundamental vice, to 
pose the essential problem of a civilization which began with the invention of printing. 
It is the printed word which has destroyed our visual imagination. The printed word, 
of course, depends upon the visual imagination. It has no significance without the 
image which it calls into our mind. But there is a limit to the number of images the 
mind can entertain, a saturation point beyond which the image aroused by the word 
becomes less and less vivid. That is why artists have rarely appeared in the ranks of 
the best educated. The decay of the visual imagination and with it of zsthetic per- 
ception, is not a sudden thing which took place in the nineteenth century. It has been 
a gradual process coincident with the increase in the volume of printing, hastening 
perceptibly during the eighteenth century, becoming catastrophic in the nineteenth 
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with the appearance of universal education and the popular Press. These are now 
seeing to it that there are no artists at all. They pump into their victim such a quantity 
of diverse facts that the images in his mind are weak and diluted, so weak and so 
diluted that the facts have to be ever more exciting to rouse images at all. The collapse 
is not only among the visual arts. Poetry, with its definite form and with the zsthetic 
images it arouses, has almost disappeared before the formless novel, with its informa- 
tive or analytical or historical interest, or with its violent images of crime. Nature, 
however, persists. Our children are still born with visual imaginations. They express 
themselves naturally by colour and line, until they can read easily and begin to be 
crushed under the ceaseless, merciless deluge of lead. The problem, then, of modern 
education is how to preserve to the child its visual imagination. 

The recommendations of the Council for the better training of all teachers, for the 
devotion of more time to the arts, for the provision of circulating libraries of artistic 
objects, of better accommodation for the teaching of artistic subjects and of better 
buildings altogether, might have been sufficient two hundred years ago. To-day they 
are all to the good and may prevent the suppression of the few potential artists among 
the six million. But they scarcely touch the problem of the six million themselves. 
They take no account of the actual conditions of the modern world, of the world that 
is dominated by the machine. They wish to prepare the child for the world of machines 
by teaching it more handicrafts. This is sheer anachronism. To-day the problem of 
regaining the visual imagination and the problem of mastering the machine are one. 
For this machine is making him esthetically miserable, which means altogether 
miserable in the end. Only if he can regain his visual imagination can he master the 
machine. To grow up into a master of the machine the child must learn from the first 
that it is his friend. He must not be set against it by disgruntled craftsmen. There is a 
pathetic contrast among the few photographs of better furnished schools at the end 
of the report between the English craft furniture in wood and the Continental machine 
furniture in metal, with its stimulating appearance and its suitability to the workshop 
which the classroom should be. The child must know the machine also as the great 
equalizer among men. It not only makes the weak man equal with the strong, by 
freeing him from physical labour, it enables him to create without those other physical 
endowments, the ability to model or paint or draw—or even write—with his hands 
which Nature distributes so unequally. Successful design in most industrial art need 
not depend on accurate draughtsmanship, a power which is often given to quite 
inartistic people. The liveliest pictorial imagination, which often goes unendowed 
by the capacity to draw, can create with the great art-form of our generation, the 
cinematograph film. The Council make no mention whatever of the film. Yet in it 
lies the eventual solution of the educational problem. It lends itself to the teaching of 
every subject worthy to be taught, and to none better than the industrial processes 
which are now a part of nearly all the arts. It teaches by direct appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and its lessons can be neither learnt nor repeated parrot-wise. And it is in itself 
an art, which the child can appreciate and criticize while he is learning, without an 
hour devoted to that most evil of devotions, “ art for art’s sake.” 


PHILIP HENDY 
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MUSIC—THE SAINT-SAENS CENTENARY 


N September 3rd Sir Henry Wood conducted a Saint-Saéns Centenary Concert 

at the Queen’s Hall. The programme was well chosen and must have been a 
shock to the majority of people who probably know little of Saint-Saéns’s work beyond 
the Violoncello Concerto, Le Cygne, and Mon ceur s’ouvre a ta voix. Three of the 
works performed—the ’Cello Concerto in A minor, the Piano Concerto in C minor, 
and the symphonic poem Phaéton—were written between 1873-75 : and the fourth— 
his Third Symphony, in C minor—about ten years later. It was therefore Saint-Saéns’s 
mature mentality that was represented by the concert, a mentality which has had a 
large influence in French music and one which would, in any case, be interesting for 
its own sake. 

Saint-Saéns was unquestionably a musician. His versatility of composition, the 
fluency and self-confidence of his style leave no doubt on that point. He appeared in 
France at a time when serious music was represented by Berlioz, who, though an 
unquestionably greater personality, was doing music a doubtful service by being, in 
the words of Hanslick, ‘‘ before all a poet utilizing the elements of music.” Saint-Saéns, 
on the other hand, though undoubtedly influenced by Berlioz in matters of colour and 
general orchestral technique, both felt and expressed himself purely musically. He 
was certainly not free from the touch of salon brilliance and superficiality which is 
the regular disease of French music: but in his finest moments he is strangely un- 
French. It was inevitable for a man who was himself so fine a pianist that he should 
be at least superficially influenced by Liszt: but perhaps for that very same reason 
unlikely that his orchestral music should bear traces of the same enthusiasm. The 
latter part of Phaéton has all the brilliance, the vitality, and even the wildness of the 
Liszt symphonic poems: and in addition the greater technical mastery of orchestral 
writing. The big first movement of the C minor symphony, with its organ part, has 
something of the religious feeling of the end of Liszt’s Faust symphony with an added 
touch of greater sincerity and more reliable taste. There is none of the ordinary 
French preoccupation with clarity of texture and neatness of phrasing. The whole 
atmosphere is wilder and more gloomy, and there are passages in both the symphony 
and the Piano Concerto where I found myself thinking of Tchaikovsky against my 
will. It is not that one can destroy or deprecate a composer’s work by referring to 
vague similarities to other composers more generally admired: that is the last thing 
I should wish to do with these works of Saint-Saéns. Only when faced with the 
generally accepted, rather superficial judgment of a composer and the awful paucity 
of critical and appreciative language it becomes inevitable, in order to be able to convey 
some idea of the kind of mental-emotional world in which some particular work is 
set, to refer to generally known and understood “‘ atmospheres,” such as those of Liszt 
and Tchaikovsky. 

It is not only emotionally that Saint-Saéns occasionally recalls the Russians. 
There is a certain diffuseness in his style, too, a tendency to overstate and to restate 
his rather flamboyant and rhetorical material which recalls the Russian school of the 
nineteenth century. The brilliance and occasional heaviness of his orchestration he, 
and the Russians too, learnt from Berlioz. But Saint-Saéns was not a Frenchman for 
nothing, and he could carry off a high-handed and rather overbearing virtuosity by 
sheer élan and charm, where the more heavy-handed Russians often failed. This 
was particularly noticeable in the Piano Concerto. The soloist on September 3rd was 
Leff Pouishnoff, who did the virtuosity of the work full justice, and particularly in the 
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almost Brahmsian opening of the second movement. Saint-Saéns’s enthusiasm for 
Beethoven—who was still comparatively little known in France, despite Berlioz’ 
efforts—was not without effect on his piano style. He has no horror of using the 
extremes of pitch simultaneously or of thick chord passages, which used sparingly 
make up in forcefulness what they lose in sensuous beauty. Again, both the piano 
concerto and the symphony performed on September 3rd contain chorale-like themes 
very definitely un-French in their effect, and forming a satisfactory contrast to the 
brilliantly secular body of each work. Here again Saint-Saéns to a certain extent fore- 
stalled the Russians. 

Indeed, it is interesting to compare this piano concerto with that of Rachmaninoff in 
the same key. They are not unlike in many ways: but Rachmaninoff, with much the 
same gifts to a lesser degree as Saint-Saéns, cannot really hold the ground. ‘There is a 
want of moral and intellectual stamina, an over-developed and slightly maudlin 
emotionalism throughout the work. Here Saint-Saéns proves his superiority. His 
emotions are as strong and, in a sense, as openly exploited. But he has a brain and 
vitality apart from his emotions. Some of the virtuosity of the C minor concerto is 
technique for its own sake, without a doubt: but this has a perfectly legitimate, if 
minor, place in all great works of art. The joy of using an instrument to the full and 
with perfect skill and aptitude is a part of the creative artist’s reward, and often forms 
an admirable corrective to emotional stress. Even in the greatest works of music— 
in the B Minor Mass, for example—this use of technical virtuosity to relieve the 
emotional tension can be seen. After the contemplative solo arias there often follows 
a fugue in which every device of counterpoint is used: and the emotions, without 
being distracted, are thereby slightly rested, their focus gently shifted. This is part of 
the fundamental sanity of French, and indeed of most western European music until 
the beginning of this present century. 

It is difficult to remember that Saint-Saéns only died in 1921, a few years before 
his most gifted disciple, Gabriel Fauré. He lived right through the life and works of 
Debussy : saw the rise and fall of Les Six: and may well have wondered what other 
changes were likely to follow, having lived very nearly from the death of Beethoven 
to the death of Debussy and Diaghileff. His influence on Fauré was strong, but 
indirect. For Fauré was a lyric composer, not gifted for the larger forms of music, 
but with an extraordinarily sensitive ear for the music of the wie intérieure. It was 
rather his fundamental seriousness which must have appeal to Saint-Saéns. In Fauré’s 
own pupil, Maurice Ravel, it is hard to trace the descent. Ravel learnt from Fauré just 
the things which Fauré did not learn from Saint-Saéns, but which were his own natural 
talent—the charm, the rather sweet gaiety, and the real elegance, which Ravel has often 
debased to gigolism. One of the saddest signs of the French musical times is that the 
old charm and sweetness have disappeared, and their place has been taken either by 
the Russian Protestant faith, or by a shamelessly chichi art which is a parody of the 
genuine old sweetness. Perhaps there is no place left for the old grace: but it is hard 
not to regret it and not to think a world in which it is impossible or ludicrous is the 
worse for that. The music of Saint-Saéns has dated, in a sense, less than that of 
Faure : for it has more of the bone of music in it, it relies less on complexion and subtle 
affinities of temperament. For so facile a composer he has few of the faults of facility. 
His weakness is that he was not a supremely great man : but if this Centenary Concert 
has done nothing else it should have shown both conductors and public that he should 
no longer be regarded with contempt or pity, but rather with the admiration due to a 
fine artist and a man not devoid of great qualities. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


.N WINGS OF SONG. American. 


AUSIC IN THE BLOOD. German. 


4REAK OF HEARTS. American. 
CHINA SEAS. American. 


\ USIC in the air . . . Miss Grace Moore is once more carried On Wings of 
a Song to the Metropolitan Opera House, while German students with Music in 
he Blood are falling in and out of love in the practice rooms of the Dresden Con- 
vervatoire, and Break of Hearts sadly results from the behaviour of the famous con- 
wuctor, Roberti, who marries a girl musician in New York and leaves her for a lady 
yelonging to the world of fashionable night-clubs. 

+ It would be foolish to feel too disappointed at finding in On Wings of Song an 
bvious imitation of One Night of Love. The spectacular success of Miss Moore’s first 
‘Im established her as one of Hollywood’s most valuable properties, and her 
»roducers were naturally not inclined to run any risks with her next picture. Of course, 
|? they had been bold enough, they might have given her a second success as good as 
_er first, but they are not likely to experiment with novelties until they are sure that 
heir original lucky strike has yielded its last little nugget. So here is Miss Moore 
‘ppearing again as a society girl who finds she can sing and dreams of the operatic 
‘uccess she finally achieves, and again there is a wealthy young man who keeps 
roposing to her, only to lose her at last. This time, certainly, her mentor is different 
—a self-made Italian cabaret proprietor—and the operatic extracts she sings are from 
2igoletto and La Bohéme instead of from Carmen and Madame Butterfly ; but these 
re not very important variations, and the story woven round them is distinctly inferior 
0 its predecessor, largely because Miss Moore herself is too often left standing outside 
its dramatic pattern. 

_ I do not want to depreciate this picture unduly, for it is produced with a smoothly 
ficient glitter which is sure to make it popular, and Leo Carrillo, as the engaging 
talian who loses his money, and nearly loses his life, owing to his passion for opera 
nd his faith in the talents of his protégée, contributes a piece of acting better than 
nything in One Night of Love. But one prevalent assumption does need to be corrected 
the assumption that in these two films the cinema has suddenly begun to treat 
ausic in a way that serious music-lovers can at last appreciate and enjoy. It is perfectly 
rue that music-lovers can and will enjoy Miss Moore’s singing, and that her singing 
a both pictures is of a quality seldom heard on the screen. But music remains, in 
oth pictures, a romantic decoration—a source of dazzling success in fashionable opera 
ouses—and the only music we hear about is the music that leads to this kind of 
uccess most easily. When the heroine in On Wings of Song is asked whether she likes 
’uccini, she replies in a tone of hushed reverence, “ He’s the best”; and the best 
or her purposes, and for the purposes of Hollywood, he no doubt is. 

A quite different attitude towards music, however, is possible on the screen, as 
nyone who sees Music in the Blood will at once realize. This German production, 
lirected by Erich Waschneck, has a slight story—too slight for popular success—but 
he joys and sorrows of these young students at the Dresden Conservatoire are 
ketched with a singularly fresh and natural touch, and the music that is a part of their 
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daily working lives is never far away. Leo Slezak, the celebrated Hungarian tenor, 
appears as the heroine’s father, but there is no attempt to force him into artificial | 
prominence, and most of the music comes from the practising and rehearsing of the ; 
students themselves. The heroine is admirably played by Elsa Wagner, a young 
actress who in style and appearance is at moments quite oddly reminiscent of Elisabeth 
Bergner, and throughout the cast there is a welcome avoidance of conventional screen | 
types. Another pleasant surprise is to find that this kind of film can still be made ina 
German studio, for it shows us the traditional stream of German culture flowing on 
quietly among gracious settings, far removed, apparently, from the declamations of | 
Nazi leaders and the tramp of Nazi parades. Often, except for period details and the | 
absence of tragic motive, I was reminded of the Leipzig students in Maurice Guest | 
—and how long shall we have to wait, I wondered, for the magnificent film that might | 
be made from that great novel ! I am afraid, a long time. ! 
Break of Hearts takes us back into the usual atmosphere of screen music—a roman- | 
tically emotional atmosphere in which famous musicians are automatically tempera-_ 
mental and unfaithful—but with the advantage of the always unusual acting of Miss | 
Katharine Hepburn as the heroine. The story—even though Charles Boyer is badly | 
cast as the conductor—starts fairly well, but soon it turns towards a familiar line of | 
development, and the situations are too artificial to demand the best of Miss Hepburn’s | 
gifts. But at times the Hepburn sword flashes out of its sheath; and we have to | 
recognize once more that there is no other Hollywood actress who can suggest quite 
this range and depth of emotion in control. | 
One of the slogans used to advertise the first showing of China Seas was—“ So | 
Real You’ll Forget You’re in a Theatre Seat’”’; and during the opening sequence | 
these trite words seemed to be almost justified. A British ship, carrying a mixed cargo 
and a small party of passengers, is loading in Hong Kong harbour for Singapore. The 
camera glances here and there at the crowded scene, gradually picking out details 
while the microphone gathers in scraps of talk, and soon, without effort, we have | 
been introduced to the chief characters—notably the rather disreputable captain | 
(Clark Gable), his fancy lady (Jean Harlow), and a shady commercial gentleman | 
(Wallace Beery), who is clearly going to cause trouble before the voyage is over. We | 
have learnt, too, that the ship is carrying a load of bullion in an unexpected hiding- | 
place, and that there will be need for special precautions against a pirate raid. 
All this is done in Hollywood’s best manner, casual and brilliantly efficient, but | 
once the ship gets under way the word “ realism ”’ acquires a different meaning. Now | 
it means merely a typhoon, a terrific battle with the pirates, and suitably violent | 
adventures, physical and emotional, for the persons most concerned in the plot. 
There are some exciting episodes, and the story is never allowed to drag, but it would | 
be much more exciting if the characters were not so plainly attached to the rusty wires | 
of Hollywood melodrama. The effect is as though a painting were just beginning to | 
take convincing shape on the canvas when along comes someone with a clumsy brush | 
and turns the imaginative excitement of truth into the violent dullness of theatrical 
invention. | 


CHARLES DAVY | 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


TEACHING THE YOUNG PRINTER 


EFORE October is far advanced, the various technical schools and art-schools 

) throughout the country will have got into their stride in the work of a new 
session. It is seasonable, therefore, to review some of the facilities which they offer 
the young compositor, printer or designer, who wishes to make himself efficient at 
his calling. They are set forth in an excellent pamphlet, Education for the Printing and 
Allied Trades, which has been issued lately by the Board of Education.* It should be 
studied, not only by those who direct the schools or teach in the classes, but by every 
printer who makes it his concern that the young people in his employment should have 
the best training which is within their reach. The teaching given in class cannot, of 
Course, take the place of the training received in the printing-office. It is there that 
the trade is learned. But the school will supplement and co-ordinate what is picked up 
rather than taught in the shop. It will continue the boy’s general education: for 
education that ceases at fourteen has not yet begun; and no one has greater need 
of it than the printer. It will give him a wider knowledge of his trade than he is likely 
to get even in the most completely equipped office, and he should get there also a 
broader outlook over the wide field which the industry covers. Above all, the printing 
school should develop in the young printer that good taste and selective sense, that 
feeling for good letter, that mastery of types and spacing in their setting and arrange- 
ment, which more than anything else mark off the good workman from the bad. It 
must draw out the student’s powers of design. Design is called for in the simplest 
job as well as in the most elaborate—in setting up a note-head or a trade-card as in 
the costly catalogues issued by the makers of motor-cars. It is satisfactory to learn, 
therefore, that in the printing schools training in design is assuming greater import- 
ance. Even “‘ those schools which recognize that the majority of workers are employed 


| in producing printed matter the greater part of which is required for purely utilitarian 


purposes and must be produced legibly at the lowest possible cost,” are devoting an 


' increasingly close attention to design in the belief that work of fine quality is not 


necessarily uneconomic. .. . 


In other schools the training of the feelings for what is right or wrong in design is [regarded 
as] the more important ; design is very definitely the predominating feature of their work. 
These schools contend that good design is synonymous with good printing ; that printing 
which is attractive and distinctive in design makes a greater appeal to the general public, 
and is therefore more utilitarian than commonplace work, which fails to attract or hold 
attention or to give the same pleasure to those who read it. They point out that design 
is not a matter of ostentatious and vulgar typographical display with expensive materials, 
but a discriminate and effective use of appropriate material; they .. . hold the view 
that design is a matter of right thinking rather than expensive labour. 


A NEW TYPE BY ERIC GILL 


R. GILL’S adventures in type-design have won him a fame only less in degree 
than that which early in his career he carved for himself quite literally by his 


letters in wood or stone. The ‘“ Gill Sans” is now in general use: no jobbing fount 


* Board of Education Pamphlet, No. 103. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. net. 
2Q 
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From THE GAUCHO, by JosE HERNANDEZ 
Drawn by ALBERTO GuIRALDEZ (Blackwell) 


introduced in recent years has enjoyed such a vogue. The success which it has | 
achieved is likely to prove much more than a passing fashion ; for it has established — 
a new standard. The Monotype Corporation now issues a ‘‘ Gill Cameo,” in which — 
the design of the Gill Sans prints in white on a black ground. 

Mr. Gill has also designed the “‘ Jubilee’ type, which has been cut by Messrs. 
Stephenson and Blake, of Sheffield. The new face has not the epigraphic note which 
its designer’s beautiful work in monumental inscriptions has led us to associate with 
his name. Rather, it has the character of a pen-made letter. It is almost a gothic, if I 
may cling to the old nomenclature. But in the casting the letters fail to fit so com- 
pactly one against another as they do in the old types, whether black-letter or roman. 
The legend of the fox in the accompanying specimen is that used by Mr. Frederick 
Goudy, the American type-designer, to exhibit all the letters of the lower-case alpha- 
bet. The run-on paragraph in 12-pt. shows what a beautifully clear and readable letter 
it is, notwithstanding its gothic affinity. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
ORSTUVWXYZ 


The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog 


Loyalty and affection were showered 
upon the King in his Jubilee year. The 
whole world turned towards the figure 
which had stood firmly at the helm of 
a great Empire for twenty-five years. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


* GENERAL NOTES 
A S I write these notes the new book auction season has not yet begun (nor, 


indeed, are any book sales even announced) and the impending spate of 

autumn book catalogues hardly appears even to be a trickle. To compensate 
for this, however, I have on my desk rather more new publications of bibliographical 
interest than I shall be able to notice comfortably in my two pages, so that some of 
| them will certainly have to be held over until next month. Of these new books and 
| pamphlets that of the most general interest is probably Mr. I. R. Brussel’s Anglo- 
| American First Editions, 1826-1900. East to West, which Messrs. Constable have just 
| published in their Bibliographia Series (500 copies at a guinea each). To this volume 
| Mr. Graham Pollard, one of the younger school of antiquarian booksellers and part- 
/ author of a famous piece of biblio-detection published a year ago, has contributed an 
' introduction which will appeal not only to collectors of nineteenth-century books, but 
to all who are interested in the history of copyright, and of the publishing trade in 
. England and America. By “ Anglo-American First Editions. East to West” (a 
| clumsy and not very clear title, if I may say so) Mr. Brussel means books written by 
: English authors which were first published in America. He contents himself with 
: ascertaining and stating facts (the explanation of them being left to Mr. Pollard) ; and 
A 


| among the famous English books which Mr. Brussel has rather surprisingly discovered 
_ to have made their first appearance in America are Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus ; 
Wilkie Collins’s The Woman in White and Armadale ; 'T. de Quincey’s Confessions 
) of an English Opium-Eater ; Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters ; Kenneth Grahame’s 
_ The Golden Age and Dream Days ; Thomas Hardy’s Far From the Madding Crowd ; 
| Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia, Second Series ; Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays ; W. M. Thackeray’s The Great Hoggarty Diamond ; Samuel Warren’s 
Ten Thousand A-Year ; and Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray—besides 
, others by Trollope, Dickens, Charles Reade, Mr. Kipling, Stevenson, Matthew 
- Arnold and Sir James Barrie. Not all of these editions, of course, are Mr. Brussel’s 
| own discoveries, but I think that the majority of them are; and one of the oddest 
_ of the smaller items is that so successful a poem as Mrs. Hemans’s Casabzanca should 
have been printed first in Boston in a volume called The League of the Alps . . . and 
other poems, published in 1826; whereas it did not appear in England until 1829 
when it sneaked out, so to speak, in the second edition of A Forest Sanctuary. 

Now here is an instance in which it turns out that I have been buying the wrong 
book for some years past—for I have a little hoard of the second edition of A Forest 
Sanctuary, bought under the fond delusion that it contained the first edition of 
Casabianca. Luckily the material damage is small, for my copies only cost me sixpence 
or a shilling each. Other collectors, who have bought the first English editions of some 
of the books already mentioned, not knowing that earlier American editions existed, 
will have suffered much more severely. For unless one is to adopt (as some people have) 
the entirely illogical attitude that what counts in an English author is his first English 
edition, and in an American author his first American edition, it is obvious that Mr. 
Brussel’s discoveries must overthrow the value of many books for which substantial 


sums have often been paid. 
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ven perhaps more interesting than the details of this or that instance, are the reasons 
which caused so many English books to be first published across the Atlantic. These 
reasons form the subject of Mr. Pollard’s introduction, and they are, as one would 
expect, bound up with the question of copyright. He gives four ways in which the 
copyright laws of America have caused English books to appear first there ; and these 
all pivot on the fact that before 1891 there was no copyright in America except for 
American citizens, and that even since 1891 there is only copyright for foreigners if 
their books are printed in America. Therefore one gets: first, books printed in 
America from copy (perhaps advance sheets of the English edition) legitimately 
supplied to an American publisher so that he might (though without the protection 
of copyright) at least be certain of being first in the American field; second, un- 
authorized American editions printed hastily from the British serial appearance of a 
novel; third, unauthorized resuscitations in book form of early contributions to 
magazines ; and fourth, since 1891, the occasional practice of printing a book in 
America, and sending sheets over to England for the English issue, in order to secure 
copyright in both countries. An instance of this last practice is Kenneth Grahame’s 
Dream Days. Mr. Pollard gives the history, with examples, of all these methods, and 
expounds the whole matter with great lucidity. I can recommend his Introduction 
as a thoroughly sound bibliographical essay, and Mr. Brussel’s book as an excellent 
piece of research upon an original theme. 


N agreeably printed booklet reaches me from the Cambridge University Press. 

This is A List of Books Printed in Cambridge at the University Press, 1521-1800, 
and its price is three shillings and sixpence. In a prefatory note Mr. G. R. Barnes tells 
us that the list is a composite work, starting from a compilation covering the earlier 
period (up to 1650) by the late Francis Jenkinson, continued to 1750 by Mr. S. C. 
Roberts, and brought down to 1800 by Mr. Barnes himself. The book is a short-title 
list, without collations or annotations, but it is nevertheless an interesting record. 
The entries are not numbered, and no statistics are given ; but at a rough calculation 
the Press seems to have printed within this period somewhere about 2,200 books of 
various kinds and sizes. Between 1522 and 1584 there is a gap, but, except for that, ne 
year seems to have been blank—though in 1620 and 1622 there was only a single book 
in each year, and only two in that intervening. In 1717 again, between two fairly rich 
years (ten and eight books respectively), there was a year with only a single publication 
—A Sermon before the King at (I am glad to note) King’s College Chapel, by R. Laugh- 
ton. To judge by eye, the richest year seems to have been 1647, when twenty-seven 
books were printed at the Press. They included the third edition of Fuller’s Holy War, 
Henry More’s Philosophical Poems, and the Bible. 


Ncieicanty small book which I must acknowledge is Annotations on Some Minor 
Writings of T. E. Lawrence by G. (Scholartis Press, §s., 500 copies). It is designed 
as a complement to Mr. 'T. German-Reed’s Bibliographical Notes on the Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom and Revolt in the Desert, published in 1928. This should be of use to col- 
lectors of Lawrence’s books. The compiler’s prefatory note tells us that there is, on 
the evidence of one of Lawrence’s own letters, an unknown pseudonym used by him 
for works which yet remain for some future bibliographer to trace. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NEW LITERATURE 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE ON SHAKESPEARE 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


' SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST. By Sir Joun Squire. Cassell 8s. 6d. 


(i) 
- HIS is a Shocking Age,” said the matronly Lady. ‘‘ Indeed yes, madam,” 
agreed the Sage: “let us be thankful that neither of us belongs to it ”—and 


' the lady, in my opinion, deserved what she got, since to personify an “ age” is a 
_ recognized gambit in the game of asking for trouble. ‘“‘ The age does not like Shake- 
| speare ’’—I pull up at this in the opening chapter of Sir John Squire’s book (‘‘ General 
Considerations’): for even if it did not contradict my own observation I must 


require evidence. Sir John at once supplies his. ‘‘ The age does not like Shakespeare ; 
he can only just go down in the West End if an actor like Mr. John Gielgud does a 
magnificent performance of some part, and people come to see the acting.” But 


» surely—surely—nobody who knows even London would rate its liking for Shakespeare 


by box-office tally through its West End theatres. One might as well balance its total 


_ decency upon the takings of its post-war night-clubs. As commercialism runs these 
_ theatres just now, helped by a silly fashion in dinner-habit, the generalization might 
_hold for a couple of hundred acres of British soil and be extended to a few suburbs : 


and even so it is more than probable—it has been proved—that West End audiences 
would flock to anything good were it provided. It is not, simply because—by a Pro- 
vidence that works both ways—the commercial, banausic man is born blind. If he 
could only see (say) a few lamps’ distance east or south or north of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, he might learn that London is hungry for Shakespeare: while, as for the 
pretty considerable rest of England—well, it would be a pleasure to take Sir John 
for a ride through the land in summer, and again towards Christmas, from town to 
town, village to village, lawn to lawn, from one school’s “ breaking-up ” to another. 
He would see Shakespeare acted, awkwardly enough ; he would hear the lovely lines 
spoken, often in rustic tongues, yet more articulately than they are mumbled (for 
realism) by professionals in a West End theatre. Before the end of our tour, I think 
he would be less confident in condemning “ the Age.” 


(ii) 

In truth—or in such truth as observation tells me—these waves of fashionable taste 
fluctuate mainly among the intelligentsia, people who write about West End theatres, 
clever enthusiasts for any new thing, and lazy minds that follow them in hope to be 
titillated—a mixed but narrow society: and the currents boil and bubble around 
phenomena, such as scenery, lighting, tricks of “ production,” novel “ interpretations.” 
Sir John has his attention diverted by such “ accidentals ” when he writes : 
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But the fact is there : the men, the materials, the methods, the objects, in the Elizabethan 
theatre differed from ours in connection with all those elements which make literature 
immortal. 


The fallacy here hides itself under the words “in connection with”: and “ the 
objects” begs the question, “ the men,” too. “In connection with ” the elements 
which make the Iliad immortal almost every accident has changed ; but the poetry 
of it can yet wake its answers in the breast of one who reads it in a past language, 
under a tree in an English garden, or recites its hexameters to the gallop of his horse 
against the wind over turf land far from windy Troy. Even his religions may change; 
but the response of man to poetry—as spirit attracts spirit—not only remains per- 
manent but is avid in the mass of men. We are, down to the crowd, greedy for Shake- 
speare, more Shakespeare, something at any rate comparable. Else why is it that with 
any travelling company Hamlet is a safe “ draw” ? Else why is it that country per-_ 
formers in this most dramatic nation seek in vain in Jonson or in Beaumont and 
Fletcher for a decent pastoral play? The call for such is loud : and the simple answer 
is that the Elizabethans were not good enough—or at any rate, with their traffic (outside 
of Shakespeare) in incest and the like—not clean enough. Shakespeare, who could 
write bawdry when he chose, was instinctively clean in pastoral : and this is but one 
example of his consonance with the general and permanent good sense of mankind. 
We are too apt, I think, to forget the weight this general good sense brings to lasting 
verdicts upon works of art. Securus judicat : in the long run it sorts out good, bad, 
indifferent. Shakespeare understood this good sense because he shared it; and 
because of this he is understood and “ for all time” as no fellow-playwright of his 


ce » 


age’ will ever be. 


(iii) 

Fashion, to be sure, asserts itself in the varying attention paid to this, that and the 
other aspect of Shakespeare by critics and scholars who, though many of them assume 
a contempt for it, really have this “‘ uneducated ”’ consent at the back of their labour : 
and this all the while that antiquarian researchers gird at esthetic interpreters, some 
scholars pursue verse-endings, others the Dark Woman of the Sonnets; some editors 
are for the First Folio, others for the Quartos ; one generation is all for Shakespeare’s 
moral grandeur, another for his mere prosodic beauty, and so on. All this industry, in 
itself respectable, tended until recent years to overlay that curiosity about Shakespeare 
as a working dramatist which seemed to some of us to promise not only a likely torch 
for many obscure passages, but, with the enquirer’s grip on it, a communicated sense 
of Shakespeare’s hold on the popular mind. Not immodestly (I hope), but to refresh 
the memory, I turn up the preface of a book published in 1917, and read: ‘‘ To seek 
to discover, in some of Shakespeare’s plays, just what he was trying to do as a play- 
wright . . . has always seemed to me a sensible way of approaching him and one 
worth reverting to from time to time. For it is no disparagement to the tradition 
and scholarship that have been so piously heaped upon him to say that we shall 
sometimes find it salutary to disengage our minds from it all and recollect that the 
poet was a playwright.” This made no more pretence than to excuse a group of 
lectures, quite unsystematic, merely sensitive, perhaps, of something already “in the 
air.” At all events, during the last twenty years or so, through the insistence of others 
better qualified by learning and practice (and eminently of Mr. Granville-Barker) this 
branch of Shakespearian study has come to rival even the new textual research, in 
suggestive if not as yet in actual or accepted discovery. 
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For this reason one looked forward to Sir John Squire’s Shakespeare as a Dramatist 
and opened it eagerly. Even Mr. Granville-Barker’s uniquely illuminating Prefaces 
|, left room for a systematic treatise. They called for one, rather; and here was the 
~. man to supply it; a poet, a practised and admirable writer, a critic who knows the 
theatre but knows also the world of men and women too well to be a slave of the 
, theatre. Further, unless I misread him, the layout of his book indicates that he planned 
_ it as part of such a treatise (there is plenty of system in its anatomy), and it would 
®, be quite unfair to judge as a complete work this volume which announces itself as 
the first of a trilogy. Yet the handling of its material raises some early doubts. In 
_ Chapter III of “ General Considerations,” for instance, it is difficult to see why the 

Hubert-Arthur scene should have the Shakespearian version and that of The Trouble- 
some Raigne set out in extenso over ten parallel pages; and that after an apology to 
the shade of Professor George P. Baker, as though that distinguished scholar had been 
| the onelie begetter of the comparison. In a body of accumulated evidence it might 
have a proportionate place ; for the ordinary scholar a reference would have sufficed ; 
_ and for the “ general reader ”’ the illustration holds up the argument, which again 
é is too often interrupted by a firework display of obtter dicta. It looks, indeed, as if Sir 
©, John, having laid out his design, had been haunted by a dread of dullness. He should 
+ have trusted himself more, for he could not be dull if he tried. As it is, the boék 
| hesitates between system and conversation. Here it labours points that are obvious, 
a, and there it skims airily over others that are seriously disputable. For an instance, 
| he leads off with an attack on stage realism in general and on scenery in particular 
2 
i 
2 
y, 


| as destructive of poetic drama; admits that “‘ the decay (or call it change) began in 
' Shakespeare’s own day; other men stuck masques into his plays” ; but apparently 
* assumes that Shakespeare had nothing to do with this, even as a consenting party. 
Now let it be granted that we have little evidence for or against, as about almost 
anything in Shakespeare’s career; yet it seems unlikely that the man who earlier 
complained (as in Henry V) of his theatre’s scenic inadequacy and later (as in Pericles 
and The Tempest) so obviously used machinery, could have taken no interest in stage 
setting: as it is to us incredible that in an age when theatres were springing up 
and competing for favour, and playwrights and managers hectically busy, the stage 
carpenter alone stood watching with hands in his pockets and Shakespeare—a man 
of the theatre and a shrewd man of business—backing him or even acquiescing. But 
indeed the relations between drama and scenery—philosophical as well as historical— 
need more examination that Sir John has given to them: for though it be true that 
as Charles Kean or Irving or Tree set their stages, one could not see the wood for 
the trees, it does not follow that the forest of Arden can be adequately suggested by 
nothing at all or the forest of Windsor by a couple of Windsor chairs. 
Sir John’s book (it will be seen) is provocative—which is all to the good. It contains 
. a great number of wise observations and some nobly eloquent pages on the transience 
» of human life. But in this first volume the original and discernible system flies off 
. at too many tangents. Let us hope that in the volumes to come he will pull it together. 
| 
| 


2 
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For its conception is large enough to be treated severely, and for this to challenge all 
his fine talent. 
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MR. DUFF COOPER'S LIFE OF HAIG 
By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


HAIG. By Durr Cooper. Vol. I. Faber and Faber. 25s. 


ORD HAIG began to keep a diary in 1883 while he was still at Oxford and with 

some gaps kept it up to the end of his life. It must have been a great help to Mr. 
Duff Cooper, his biographer, but it has also been a snare, for he quotes from it too 
freely. It would be going too far to say that biography should never quote, but the 
quotations should never be more than ten lines long and even when they are shorter 
still they ought to be distinguished from the narrative by being set in different type. 
Nothing is more tiring to a reader than having to keep a sharp eye for inverted commas 
to know whether it is the biographer’s words he is reading or those of someone else. 
If the quotations must be longer than a page they are best set out as piéces justifica- 
tives at the end of the volume. I have been told that Lord Morley wanted to do that 
with his Life of Gladstone but was not allowed ; which may be one reason why the 
book is dead. 

This grumble allowed, it must be said at once that Mr. Duff Cooper, when he is 
writing in his own words, has produced a very readable volume and indeed made his 
subject live. The first chapter is a particularly vivid and lively piece of writing and 
curiously detached in its portraiture of a very nice but remarkably commonplace 
young man. How those who think of Haig as a cavalry officer misplaced at the head of 
a vast army will chortle at what the Principal of B.N.C. said to Haig at his first inter- 
view. “‘ Ride, sir, ride,”’ said Dr. Cradock, ‘‘ I like to see the gentlemen of Brasenose 
in top boots.” And Haig not only did but went on doing it. Yet surely there was a 
bigger gap of military change between the fields of Flanders and the polo and 
hunting of 1883 than between Cannz and Waterloo. It has to be admitted that as 
events of his life grow in size and importance the figure of Haig loses in distinctness. 

The biographer of men who have played a notable part in earth-shaking events is 
always hard put to it to separate his subject from general history. Mr. Duff Cooper 
is far too honest to pretend that Haig dominated events, too much of an artist to let 
Haig appear dwarfed by the events as, in fact, both he and everyone else in the War 
were. ‘The result is a compromise between biography and history. Sometimes, indeed, 
one suspects that the biographer and historian in Mr. Duff Cooper do not always 
agree. The biography is to be complete in two volumes, and this first volume, which 
takes us down to the Somme Battle, ends with a vigorous defence of the battle, based 
mainly on the grounds that it was necessary to relieve Verdun and that the Germans 
admit that we shook them and killed off their best men. But the British Army on the 
Somme was perhaps the finest collection of young manhood that this or any other 
country has ever put into the field, and our losses were heavier than the German. 
Moreover, though Verdun justifies the beginning of the battle, it cannot justify its 
obstinate continuation for months. Mr. Duff Cooper is a very clever man and his 
book often leaves us with the impression that he knows the answer to his own bio- 
graphical brief only too well. 

Like Wellington, Haig was something of a duffer as a young man; he was like him, 
too, in the rapidity of his development when he entered the school of his life’s work. 
Haig was a rich orphan before he left school and what is known of him as an under- 
graduate and a member of the Bullingdon Club reveals only dullness. But no sooner 
does he enter the Army than he becomes keen and an ardent student of military affairs, 
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Men less favoured by fortune have to make their way by exaggeration of their qualities ; 
with Haig, balance, reserve, industry and steadiness sufficed to bring him to the top. 
His rise was both rapid and well deserved. He did excellent service in the South 
African War ; we are shown him both as fine soldier and judicious critic in Kitchener’s 
campaign against the Khalifa ; a period of service follows in India ; and then he is in 
very close association in Haldane’s reforms—it would hardly be too much to call him 
Haldane’s right-hand man. Always there is the obstinate prejudice in favour of the 
cavalry ; but with that prejudice goes much original and even powerful thinking. 
Not for nothing did Henderson, the author of that military classic, Stonewall Fackson, 
prophesy that he would be Commander-in-Chief. We see the same contrast in his 
personal relations. Before he meets a man he has all the prejudices of his class ; having 
met him he becomes not merely tolerant but appreciative of his good points. He 
carried professional good manners to the point of genius; but no one can read his 
military memoranda without recognizing in him the power of original and independent 
thought as well. It was under his inspiration that Haldane abolished the militia, 
converted the Volunteers into the Territorials, and perhaps a more notable service 
still, issued the Field Service Regulations. In the light of this biography those who 
think of Haig as a cavalry officer pure and simple must revise their opinion. 
Successive chapters treat of Haig’s part in the War as Commander of the First 
Army Corps under Lord French in the retreat from Mons, in the battle of the Marne, 
at Neuve Chapelle and Loos, and as Commander-in-Chief at the Somme. Haig had 
served with French in the great march for the relief to Kimberley and to Paardeberg, 
but never seems to have thought highly of him, and in Haig’s opinion he let his talents 
rust between the Boer War and the Great War. “‘ In my heart,” he tells in his Diary 
on August 11th, 1914, “ I know that French is quite unfit for this great command at 
a time of crisis in our nation’s history,” and throughout he is at no pains to conceal 
his low opinion of his abilities. They quarrelled openly after Loos over an inaccurate 
statement in French’s report on the battle about the Reserves which Haig maintained 
had not been sent up in support. Soon after Robertson, French’s Chief of Staff, had 
an interview with Haig. Robertson had been requested to give his frank opinion on 
the competence of the Commander-in-Chief and consulted Haig. Haig frankly said 
that “it was not fair to the Empire to maintain French in command,” and shortly 
afterwards came Asquith’s letter appointing him in his place. The only difference 
between Robertson’s inquiries about French and Lloyd George’s general inquiries 


_ about the competence of the British command under Haig was that these were made 
of the French, though much more guardedly. Haig did not share his admiration for 
_ French generalship. In a passage which, no doubt, expresses Haig’s views, Mr. Duff 


Cooper speaks with contempt of the French initial dispositions which overlooked 
“‘ what had been foretold by Kitchener to the Cabinet, and explained as probable in 
the Staff College for twenty years.” It is just criticism. Joffre Haig liked, but had no 
opinion of his military abilities. He used to lose his temper too easily and “ he could 
not read a map.” Haig had a just grievance against the British politicians who thought 
that the French generalship was better than his own, and sound as the principle of 
unity of command was Foch never really deserved the great fame as a general which 
the end of the War brought him. Haig was very often right in his reading of a military 
situation when the French were wrong, and he was neither the crazy optimist and equally 
crazy pessimist that French was by turns, nor yet so infatuated with the offensive as 
Foch and Joffre. Yet the Somme repeated all Foch’s mistakes in Artois ; and even if 
the battle had to be begun for the sake of Verdun, it need not have been continued 
at such frightful cost. Mr. Duff Cooper’s defence does not impress favourably. Nor 
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had Haig the imagination to see the War as a whole apart from his own front; his 
idea that you must attack where the enemy is strongest surely violates the main 
principle of concentration. But more will doubtless have to be said on this controversy 
when the second volume appears. In the meantime one’s respect for the strength if 
not for the breadth of Haig’s military ideas is increased by a book that is always of high 
quality and might have been even higher if Mr. Duff Cooper had given us a little 
more of himself. 


LAMB'S LETTERS COMPLETE 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


In three volumes. Methuen and Dent. 60s. 


HE facts behind these volumes are almost as interesting as the volumes them- 

selves. From 1837, when Talfourd published the Letters, with Life, until 1888, 
when Canon Ainger embodied the researches of his predecessors in his edition of the 
correspondence, no one, it seems, bothered about the existence of Lamb’s legal 
personal representative. The rights of this individual, for what they were worth under 
the old copyright law, duly existed, however, and their sudden resurrection was a 
direct consequence of the recrudescence of publishing interest in Lamb’s correspon- 
dence round about the turn of the century. In 1898 Mr. Lucas published with Smith 
Elder the considerable group of letters written to the Lloyd family, recently discovered 
in the possession of a bank manager at Birmingham, and from 1903 onwards the late 
J. M. Dent and Messrs. Methuen were actively engaged in the preparation of rival 
editions under the respective editorships of the late William Macdonald and Mr. Lucas. 
A consequence of this rivalry was that Mr. Dent, finding his competitors accepting the 
fait accompli of the sale by Smith Elder to Macmillan of the publishing rights in the 
Lloyd correspondence for inclusion in their revised edition of Ainger in 1900, very 
enterprisingly went off to Birmingham and purchased the originals, as narrated in 
The Memoirs of #. M. Dent (1928). 

Hence the celebrated action of Macmillan versus Dent, tried in the High Court and 
on appeal in 1906, in the course of which Mr. Dent, in an effort to roll up in his own 
person the rights not only of the owner of the manuscripts but of their writer, exceeded 
his own normal enterprise by digging up an elderly gentleman named Moxon and 
presenting him with the information that he was Lamb’s legal personal representative 
together with a suitable sum in cash. Hence, as he somewhat sublimely remarks, “ I 
became the literary executor of Charles Lamb.’’ His enterprise did not suffice to win 
him the action, but, the new law of copyright intervening in 1911, which among other 
changes transferred the right of publication of a deceased person’s letters from the 
owner of the manuscripts to the legal personal representative of the writer, Messrs. 
Dent became from that day to this 7pso facto owners (for publication purposes) of 
any new letter of Charles Lamb’s which might come to light in any part of the world. 
The importance of the present edition is therefore in bringing into one mind and one 
camp the ideal and only suitable editor and the owners of the rights, without whose 
co-operation his efforts at completeness might have been permanently negatived. 

To turn to one other aspect of these volumes hardly less romantic. In the midst of 
the World War (her attention, indeed, first drawn powerfully to the attractions of 
Lamb as a letter-writer by the exceptional wealth of his correspondence represented 
at the Red Cross sale in 1917), a lady hitherto innocent of literary research and without 
special training began quiet work in her leisure which resulted, in the seven years which 
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©» preceded her premature death in 1924, in adding one hundred and fifty letters to the 
© known bulk of Lamb’s correspondence as represented by the only edition free from 
"9 copyright restrictions, the Boston Bibliophile of 1905. Gertrude Alison Anderson, 
“) whose death was recorded in THE Lonpon Mercury, which also had the privilege 
| of printing some posthumous papers from her pen, is secured of her scholar’s im- 
of mortality by this edition. The fruits of her independent labours of annotation have 
© been made available to Mr. Lucas by her son, who, calling Mr. Edmund Blunden in 
»| aid, contributes a charming memoir. 
' To sum up, then, what the possessor of this edition will have, and will have for the 
+ first time, is the total correspondence of Charles Lamb to the number of upwards of 
© one thousand letters, of which a handful are contributed by his sister Mary. Since 
a finality is now for the first time in question, it seems to the present writer a pity that 
Mr. Lucas has abandoned the practice of his 1906 and 1912 editions (the latter the 
« Bible of every Lamb lover) in marking respectively “‘ new letters ” and “ new 
| collations ” and in indicating in the case of every letter the source from which his text 
is taken. Instead, we have a preliminary list marked with the source only when this 
is one of the principal manuscript collections, and for the rest are entirely in the hands 
of Mr. Lucas. While there is no one whose hands we would sooner be in, there remains 
the fact that there are letters in the corpus the originals of which Mr. Lucas has not 
| himself set eyes on, and it is due to himself as much as to us to let us know on whose 
responsibility the text is put forward. In a word, while one rejoices at the absence any 
_ longer of the necessity for that bugbear of the Lamb reader, ‘“‘ There should follow 
a letter not available for this edition,” one regrets equally the disappearance of the 
sturdy formula “ From the original in the possession of,” or ‘“‘ Mr. Hazlitt’s text 


(Bohn),”’ of the little red edition. 
PoP. HOWE 


AN ELDER STATESMAN REMEMBERS 


DOWN THE YEARS. By the Rr. Hon. Str AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN. Cassell. 155. 


IR AUSTEN has never kept a diary, and has not attempted here a volume of 

memoirs in the consecutive sense. He has, however, a good many contemporary 
documents to draw on—chiefly long letters—recording particular experiences of 
importance ; and by their aid and that of a wisely selective memory he has put 
together a most readable book. Its contents are miscellaneous ; parts have considerable 
value for the historian of politics, other parts for the historian of manners, and others 
again rest on the charm of personality. ‘he temper is mellow and tolerant ; it is that 
‘of a man who began as a Liberal, passed through Unionism to Conservatism, through 
Conservatism to participation in the Lloyd George coalition and the making of the 
Irish Treaty, thence to the Foreign Office and the making of Locarno with Briand 
and Stresemann, and now to the detached footing of an Elder Statesman, able to 
survey the past coolly and charitably, without malice and without boasting. 

There are certain historic figures, of whom in certain aspects of their work Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has had experience peculiar to himself. Such are, for instance, 
Briand, Stresemann, Balfour and Bonar Law. There are certain historic episodes, also, 
regarding which he is among the few possible first-hand witnesses. Such, besides 
those mentioned above, are the action taken by the Unionist leaders on the outbreak 
of war in 1914, their action in 1916 at the break-up of the Asquith Cabinet, and the 
important and little-known episodes of Cabinet-making which followed the Armistice, 
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at the time when Sir Austen himself became Chancellor of the Exchequer. On all of 
these persons and events he here throws the special lights which he is in a position 
to throw, and a definite chapter is given to each. But there are an immense number 
of other cases, in which he makes, less systematically, fresh and vivid additions to the 
picture of his time. At the outset, for instance, he records his experience during post- 
graduate residence in France (1885-6) and Germany (1887). He had, of course, the 
highest introductions from his father or his father’s friends; he saw and met in 
succession, at Paris and at Berlin, the leading figures of both capitals in many walks 
of life; and his sketch of their mental, social and political outlooks is very illuminating. 
Or take the two-page section of Chapter XIX headed ‘“ An Evening with Lloyd 
George.” Here you get something which more formal history can never give—a 
rendering of the man behind the statesman, with his tireless viyacity and humour, his 
courage, energy, and almost incredible resilience, all in a perfect vignette. | 

The political sections contain some interesting features. It was Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain who, when Mr. Lloyd George first formed his Government, insisted that the 
War Committee should become the War Cabinet, since it was to wield an exclusive 
authority inconsistent with a Cabinet’s being below it. It was he again, who, by his 
insistence after the War that as Chancellor of the Exchequer he must be a member 
of the Cabinet, helped to bring about the reversion to a Cabinet of the ordinary type. 
The very prominent part which he took in bringing the support of the Unionist Front 
Bench to the aid of Asquith and Grey on August 2nd, 1914, has, of course, been 
public knowledge for some years. One wonders why he never went himself to the 
Foreign Office before 1924; but it may be that, in spite of his personal familiarity 
with France and Germany, he was not then so much interested on the diplomatic side. 
There is a contemporary record of a long conversation in 1908 between him and the 
German Ambassador, Count Metternich, which is remarkable for its naive omissions. 
Thus nothing was said in it about the German fleet-building, though that was what 
then most poisoned Anglo-German relations; and a review of Germany’s possible 
appetites left out tropical Africa, though it was absurd to suppose that a Government 
which had repeatedly risked Armageddon over Morocco would not risk a good deal 
for Kenya, Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

Among many tit-bits of social history perhaps the best is a long letter of February 
gth, 1842, written by Sir Austen’s great-aunt; who, in the days when vaccination 
was still performed direct from one patient to another, was summoned to Windsor 
that her baby might supply the vaccine for the Prince of Wales. It gives such a picture 
of the Queen and Prince Consort behind the scenes as could hardly be bettered within 
its limits. Another very charming chapter is Sir Austen’s account of the cottage garden 
which he formerly had in Sussex, and in it of the rock-garden where “ every plant 
after the first twenty or so was planted and tended by me.” Up and down the pages 
the reader will find not a few stories worth recalling. Gladstone once told Joseph 
Chamberlain that, with certain exceptions, he did not prepare his speeches. The 
comment of Gladstone’s secretary, Sir Edward Hamilton, was: ‘‘ If he means that 
he doesn’t sit down and write, I daresay it’s true, but he lies on a sofa and wombles 
it in his inside.” Pleasant, too, is the tale of the naval lieutenant, who being asked 
in an examination to describe a Daniell’s cell (a type of electric battery), replied on 
paper: “ Not much is known about Daniel’s cell. It was probably about thirty feet 
long by twenty feet wide, and full of lions. But the lions are dead and so is Daniel. Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” ‘Till the end of his career this stood as a black mark against him 
at the Admiralty ! 


R. C. K. ENSOR 
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MINOAN CIVILIZATION 
| THE PALACE OF MINOS AT KNOSSOS. Vol. IV. By Six ArTHuR Evans, F.R.S. 


| 
4] 


Macmillan. £9 gs. 


\ HE publication of the concluding volume of Sir Arthur Evans’s monumental 
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work, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, is an event the importance of which need 


ss scarcely be stressed ; it will be appreciated by everyone who is in any way familiar 
+ with the history of modern archeology. The Palace of Minos belies its title, for it is 


far more than the publication of the site which has provided the clue to the “ pre- 


al} historic ” civilization of Greece. It is, in the first place, an account of the Palace, but 
| it is also an account not only of Minoan Greece, but also of the relation of Minoan 
i 


civilization to that of the contemporary civilized world. 

Sir Arthur Evans’s connection with Crete itself goes back nearly forty years ; his 
excavation of the Palace and its surroundings (which cover a vast area) has continued, 
with intervals, for over thirty. Before he began his work there objects which we now 
know as Minoan had been discovered—in Egypt, where their foreign origin was 


' recognized but their exact origin was simply a matter of conjecture, in small quantities 
in Crete itself, and on the Greek mainland. The origin and the course of Minoan 


civilization were unknown, even in their outlines ; the finds were pebbles from a vast 
mosaic, the pattern of which was to be recovered at Knossos; and that pattern has 
proved far richer and more fantastic than any imagination could have guessed. The 


importance of Knossos itself is twofold : the Palace is a unique monument of Minoan 


architecture : subsequent discoveries in Crete, inspired by those at Knossos, have 
served mainly to emphasize its importance ; in addition it has provided the material 
on which the sequence of Minoan chronology and most of our knowledge of 
Minoan life are based. It is, in fact, the key to the whole history of a civilization. 

The present volume (or rather two volumes, for it is in two parts containing over a 
thousand pages and nearly a thousand text figures, in addition to the plates) covers a 
vast field of knowledge of which it is impossible to give a reasonable idea in a short 
space. It opens with the reconstruction of the northern entrance system of the Palace, 
with its huge bull-grappling relief, standing within a portico which overlooks the 
entrance road ; this gives rise to a discussion of the Minoan bull-ring and of the later 
survivals of its tradition in other parts of Greece, in particular at Miletus, which was a 
colony of Crete. There follow an account of recent discoveries on the west side of the 
Palace, where deep pits containing Middle-Minoan pottery in great quantities were 
found a few years since, and then an excursus on the pottery of this period. Later 
there is a chapter of great interest devoted to the domestic snake-cult of Minoan times 
(which has remarkable parallels in certain parts of the Balkans to-day) and, in general, 
a mass of material illustrative of the character of Minoan religion. 

The second part of volume four begins with the so-called “ Camp-Stool Fresco ’’—a 
large wall-painting of figures seated on folding chairs, executed in a crude and vivid 
style. This gives rise to a detailed and fascinating discussion of Minoan gems, which 
are illustrated by parallels drawn from Egyptian and other sources. Many of these 
gems are, perhaps, from an artistic point of view the greatest achievement of Minoan 
art, and show a peculiar sense of rhythmical design which is to be found in the work 
of no other period. Technically, they are unsurpassed. The problem of the Minoan 
script, still undeciphered, occupies another large section of the second part of the book. 
Some 1,600 inscribed clay tablets found in the Palace are the basis of the investigation. 
They must be, Sir Arthur says, contemporary records of the economic history of the 
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later Palace, and they are placed in relation to the various features of the economic life 
of the time—the cultivation of the fields, the rearing of cattle and so forth. 


“ What is surprising ” (to quote Sir Arthur’s words) “ is the meticulous methods visible 
both in the documents themselves and in the signing and countersigning of the clay 
sealings that had secured them. Even the edges of the tablets are at times docketed and 
numbered. . . . The bureaucratic regulation here visible is certainly in keeping with the 
household of Minos in his traditional character of the great law-giver.” 


Of particular importance, too, is the full publication of the jars found in the “ Palace 
of Kadmos ” at Thebes, which prove the transference and continuation of this Minoan 
tradition of writing on the mainland of Greece. One day, perhaps, further discoveries 
will enable Sir Arthur to give us the full solution of the problem. — 

The later parts of the book give the concluding stages of the history of the Palace, 
and the “ epilogue ” the discovery and explanation of a remarkable monument found 
quite recently, the ‘‘ Temple-Tomb,” which lies near the main road a short distance 
south of the Palace. This is one of the most complete monuments of Minoan archi- 
tecture, and it supplies evidence of the continuity of the local tradition at Knossos, 
after the last great days of the Palace itself. When it was built, in the sixteenth 
century B.c., the seat of government had probably moved from Crete to 
Mycenz, but a deposit of later vases, found at the entrance to the tomb, shows the 
survival of the cult of the priest-kings of Knossos in their original home. 


HUMFRY PAYNE 


SHIPS OF ALL THE AGES 


SHIPS AND HOW THEY SAILED THE SEVEN SEAS. 5000 B.c.~a.D. 1935. By 
HENDRICK WILLEM VAN Loon. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


R. VAN LOON’S popular habit of upsetting accepted beliefs with sparkling 

generalizations is well suited by the subject of his new book. Was the life of 
the seaman one of romance and poetical adventure ? No ; it was, without qualification, 
hell. Only the triple brass of the human soul enabled men to pass through this hell 
to their ends of discovering riches and triumphing over the enemy. Horace and Dr. 
Johnson, both good judges of worldly values, looked on the sailor’s life with horror, 
but Mr. van Loon’s generalizations would have been too expansive for them. And his 
“debunking ” will rather astonish sailors who have often been round the Horn and 
who know that though the sea is a cruel mistress she casts a spell, sweet as well as 
bitter, which brings them back to her again and again of their free will. Most of Mr. 
van Loon’s readers who know something of the sea will be carried along by his 
narrative, protesting perhaps but anxious to see what he will say next. The boldest of 
them will hold their breath for a time—Mr. van Loon all that time hurling at them 
his slapdash but exciting drawings as a kind of evidence. 

It is unnecessary to follow the survey of nautical design from the beginning to the 
end. ‘The questions which exceed in importance all the others are: Where did vessels 
capable of making long voyages originate ? and: Who invented vessels which would 
sail close-hauled and not merely before the wind ? In answering the first question the 
author throws overboard the belief that vessels which could fairly be called sailing 
ships (vessels independent of oars) had their origin on the Nile and in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The shy traffickers of Tyre and Sidon were indeed great voyagers, as he 
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admits, but he finds the cradle of nautical design along the south-eastern coast of Asia 
and among the Malayan and Polynesian islands. It is true that the Polynesian seamen 
covered the Southern Pacific, which is peaceful by name but not by nature, but Mr. 
van Loon withholds from them, as he withholds from the Pheenicians or any other 
Mediterranean designers, the credit of having discovered the use of keel or leeboard 
for keeping a ship on the wind. Polynesian safety was no doubt due to the use of the 
outrigger which prevented the little vessels from capsizing. But who invented the lee- 
board or keel ? Mr. van Loon says that the northern seamen did, probably the Vikings. 
He regards their long voyages as proof that they understood the art of tacking, which 
had never entered the heads of sailors farther south. 

It is a mystery why Mr. van Loon should not also have taken the long voyages of 
the Phcenicians, who almost certainly sailed round Africa, as proof that tacking was 
known to them. After all, it needs little power of invention to tack. Experience quickly 
lays bare the fact that a vessel which has a reasonable grip of the water can be made 
to sail without too much lee-way when the wind is on her beam or even slightly ahead. 
A lateen sail (anciently familiar in the Mediterranean) is the equivalent of a mainsail 
and jib. Mr. van Loon strangely attaches much importance to a powerful rudder in 


' tacking. Far more important is the balancing of the sails so that the vessel will spring 


to the wind when the helm is left alone. It is incredible that any seamen who crossed 


' oceans in ancient times did not know that a ship drawing several feet of water could 


gain distance, however little, by zigzagging against a contrary wind. Mr. van Loon 
tells us that there have been “‘ only three really important changes in the art of the 
shipbuilder,” and that these three were caused by slavery, gunpowder and steam. But 
the greatest change was the discovery of tacking. Not that Mr. van Loon would be 
much disconcerted to find that he is wrong in anything that he says about ships, for 
he prophesies that the conquest of the air will remove all need for them. 


J. B. ATKINS 


COWPER AND EVANGELICISM 


WILLIAM COWPER AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By GILBERT 


Tuomas. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 


HE title of Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s book well defines its scope. For it is not 

primarily either a biography or a literary study of Cowper, although it surveys 
very adequately and sympathetically the whole of his life and treats incidentally of his 
qualities as a writer. Others, however, have looked more deeply into the personality of 
the poet and described his life more fully. But no one, it is safe to say, has seen him 
so clearly or studiously in relation to his time. To Mr. Thomas such a view is of the 
first importance. He believes that “ less even than most figures can Cowper be under- 
stood apart from his historical setting,” and in particular apart from the Evangelical 
Revival. And he claims that his is the first attempt to survey in adequate detail this 
dominating influence in his life. 

It is a just claim, and although one may feel at times that Mr. Thomas is more 
concerned to champion the virtues of Evangelicism or Evangelicals than to divine 
the needs and nature of a poet, he has certainly every excuse for doing so in those 
of Cowper’s previous biographers who have viewed his association with Evangelicism 
as anything but a blessing. Mr. Thomas, however, thinks that it was not only necessary 
to him, but that it did him more good than harm. And he labours persuasively to show 
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that it contributed little, if anything, to the fixation of his madness. One of the more 
notable points he makes is that Evangelicism had two opposing camps, represented 
by its Calvinistic and Arminian branches, between which lay a wide gulf of 
spiritual vision and values, as wide as between the predestination of Newton and the 
mellower Gospel of Wesley. But, while it is interesting to speculate with him what 
might have happened if Cowper had met Wesley or some milder Saint of Methodism 
such as “ Fletcher of Madeley,” the fact remains that his links with the Evangelical 
movement were forged by two Calvinists, Madan and Newton. And not all Mr. 


Thomas’s arguments can persuade me that they did not in some degree prove chains. | 


Certainly if either of these men was responsible for making Cowper a Calvinist, it 
was Madan rather than Newton. And Mr. Thomas may well be right in believing that 
“Newton, a man of wide experience and a great lover of his fellow-kind, drew Cow- 
per’s mind out of itself to a far greater degree than he may incidentally have turned it 
in. . . . He was the means of softening rather than of hardening the tenets to which 


Cowper, with his obstinate vein of logic, had clung.” Yet while appreciating with Mr. © 
Thomas “‘ the instincts of Newton’s generous heart,’ I cannot feel that the theology — 
through which he expressed them was anything but harmful to Cowper, who, as he — 
admits, ‘‘ was not the primitive type of nature for which conversion is a sudden and — 


explosive process.” 


Cowper, in fact, needed a far more sensitive and dispassionate master of the spiritual — 


life than the good-hearted vehement preacher of “‘ redemption in Christ Jesus” 
which Newton was. And while Evangelicism doubtless did warm his heart, it left 
his mind unconvinced and in bondage. 

Probably it was beyond the power of any form of religion to resolve so abnormal a 
conflict of mind and heart as Cowper’s. But a faith which, as I see it, contained in a 
less degree the same conflict in itself, in its excessive emotional fervour and its partial 
enlightenment, as inevitably attracted Cowper as it failed him in his fundamental 
need. 

Yet so far as he was on one side of his nature “‘ the born religious enthusiast,” and 
as a poet “ essentially a critic, not a creator,” needing therefore the prop of a creed, 
however imaginatively biased, to lean upon, Evangelicism may well have been the 
best form of religion that his time could offer him. And whether we agree or not with 
all of Mr. Thomas’s conclusions, he has set forth the facts with an admirable fairness 
and fullness. It would, too, be most misleading to suggest that he presents Cowper 
to us throughout in the shadow of the religious movement which is his chief pre- 
occupation. For with the same industrious precision he draws in the political, social, 
and literary background of Cowper’s time, examines, for example, the nature of his 
madness from a medical angle, and justly analyses his temperament while he tells the 
story of his life. His book has, indeed, the quiet virtues of its subject. Mr. Thomas is, 
perhaps, too sober to penetrate to the depths of Cowper’s nature, as his estimate of 
The Castaway in particular suggests. It is the surface features both of Cowper and his 


time which he paints most persuasively. But his book is rich in the imagination which — 


has fed scrupulously on facts, rich, too, in independent judgment. And it is as readable 
as it is precise in all its references. 


HUGH TA. FAUSSET 
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' A ROMANTIC PORTRAIT 
~ ROCHESTER. By Cuarirs Wittiams. Barker. ros. 
fi L'THOUGH the publisher and the author can hardly regard the appearance of 


two books on the same subject within a few weeks of each other as anything 
* vbut an unfortunate coincidence, from the point of view of the reader such a coincidence 
»i4s not without interest. For the reader, if he is sufficiently interested, may perhaps 
© stimulate the sales of both. So that while one cannot help sympathizing with Mr. 
‘“iCharles Williams, whose study of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, follows hard on 
_ >the heels of Professor Pinto’s, one can also hope that his book will serve as a supple- 
©e:ment or as a corrective to its rival. It can be said at once that, both in substance and 
‘design, Mr. Williams’s study is completely different from Professor Pinto’s. Mr. 
| /Williams’s primary concern is not with facts but with theories. Unlike Professor 
1 Pinto, he makes no pretence to scholarship. There are no notes in his book, few dates 
i and none of the mysteries of pedantry. Moreover he differs from Professor Pinto in 
©) two other important respects: he does not overestimate Rochester, either as a poet 
»} or as a man; and he does not write in whitewash. 
/) Mr. Williams is a bold theorizer. He holds strong views about Rochester. You may 
*) not agree with them, but you will not deny that the character of Rochester which he 
“i has created from them is consistent. To Mr. Williams, Rochester is “‘ the grand 
©) metaphysical romantic,” who blazed out his life of thirty-three years in an extravagant 
“= and restless search for “‘ significant emotion ” and “a justified passion.” This ‘“‘ grand 
“~ romantic search,” as he terms it, for a solution of the conflicting claims of the intellect 
“| and the senses, led Rochester into many extraordinary and deplorable situations, where 
® he found, if nothing else, that he could get away with the most outrageous and utterly 
1 irresponsible conduct. Mr. Williams retells at some length the familiar tales of 
») Rochester’s “‘ beastly pranks,” partly in order to justify his thesis that Rochester 
» needed “ dramatic parts” to play, partly to support his contention, which no one 
» would dispute, that “‘ he was divided between enjoyment and disgust.” One feels that 
\ Mr. Williams is not particularly interested in the historical evidence for them; he 
+ relates them because he has to, not because he wants to. They interrupt his theme 
+ —sometimes, it must be admitted, with good effect, for he is inclined to transcendental 
} flights in which one can follow him only at the risk of losing sight of Rochester. One 
{ loses sight of him in the final scene, where in conversation with Burnet, Rochester, 
| Mr. Williams maintains, found the solution he needed in the most unexpected bosom 
‘ of the Church. In short, Mr. Williams believes that in the last weeks of his life, 
i Rochester had a genuine mystical experience and that he was fully aware of his spiritual 
1 responsibilities when Burnet edged him into the straight and narrow path. 
_ “ Desiring to attach importance to his emotions, he overvalued them.” What Mr. 
- Williams says of Rochester might as well be said of Mr. Williams’s romantic estimate 
: of Rochester. The obvious explanations do not satisfy him. Like Burnet, he is for ever 
) seeking “an intimate apprehension of extraordinary impulses.” One feels that he is 
| attributing to Rochester too much of his own emotional and intellectual curiosity. 
Thus while his book has an unusually personal flavour, at once stimulating and 
exasperating, it leaves one unsatisfied at the end. The fault, to my mind, rests in the 
interpretation placed upon Rochester’s alleged conversion. In this Mr. Williams 1s 
not singular; he contends that Rochester was converted, and his whole theory of 
Rochester’s character leads towards this climax. The story of his life, after all, can 
only be retold; the facts, such as they are, cannot be gainsaid, though it 1s worth 


remembering that many of them are derived from unreliable sources. ‘They simply 
2R 
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serve to show that Rochester was temperamentally disposed to riotous and excessive 
debauch. It does not seem to me necessary to try to explain why such a man happened 
to write poetry or why some of the best lyrics and some of the most purging satire of 
the late seventeenth century could have been written by such a man. ‘The need for 
such an explanation is related to the need to justify his conversion as the crowning, but 
inevitable culmination of an otherwise inexplicable life. Personally I cannot believe 
that Rochester was converted as Burnet and the rest are convinced he was. The evidence — 
is against it. That he submitted, exhausted and dying, to what they wanted of him, 
and that he even derived some comfort from the feeling that he was surrounded by | 
ministering angels, is another matter. But it is wise to regard with some suspicion 
angels as articulate as those who ministered to such an exceptionally well-known sinner. | 


JOHN HAYWARD 


A JOURNALIST IN ETHIOPIA 
ABYSSINIA ON THE EVE. By Lapistas Faraco. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


R. FARAGO, a Hungarian journalist attached to the Associated Press, © 

knows well how to cater for the hodiernal appetite of the public, and the 
colour and vivacity of his narrative are no less remarkable than is the dispatch shown 
by him in the writing and by his publishers in the issuing of the book. 

As a book, it never rises, never seeks to rise, above journalism ; but it is uncom- 
monly good journalism. With the aid of many and original photographs, the author 
enables the ordinary reader to get as accurate an insight into the ways of the Ethiopian, 
and the difficulties which his country would present to an Italian invasion, as he would 
obtain from the study of several more serious and more accurate descriptions of this 
variegated land. He believes that an Italian attack on the country would result neither 
in final defeat nor in final victory. 

The cardinal virtues of this account are a sense of humour and an absence of special 
pleading. Mr. Farago refrains from any indulgence in rash generalizations about the 
future of Ethiopia and her place in the general African scheme—though usefully 
emphasizing that the Amhara despise the negroes—and this restraint is the more 
notable in that he first visited the country last January and stayed in it only a few 
months—the very qualifications which make an omniscient ‘“‘ Paget, M.P.” He saw 
much of the land—not only the route from Jibuti to Addis Ababa, but also the Blue 
Nile region, the Ogaden district, and the eastern area of Jijiga. And if his ears were 
largely closed, on account of his ignorance of the language, his eyes were very much 
open. 

What amazed Mr. Farago most was the contrasts in Abyssinia. The reactionaries, 
clerical and otherwise, and the reformers, the pretentiousness of the capital and the 
fact that, of an evening, international documents yet have to be signed by candlelight, 
the long memories of the people and the discovery that they completely lack artistic 
imagination, the height of the mountains and the absence of snow, the enlightenment 
of the Emperor and the darkness of the slave traffic—all these and many other things 
are vividly brought out in this transparently honest narrative. 

It isa pity that Mr. Farago should have reported the story of a visit to Abyssinia by 
the late T. E. Lawrence in 1916, and have asserted that Colonel Clifford, of the 
Boundary Commission, was actually present at the Wal-Wal affray last December 
when in fact he was twenty miles away. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS | 
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ROMANCE AND SENSIBILITY 


JANUS. By Georcr Barker. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


( once BARKER is a serious writer with exceptional gifts: he is a poet, a 
romantic, and an artist of sensibility. In his new book—which is very subjective— 


_ he shows a courage and frankness which are more remarkable than any sensationalism 
of self-revelation. It is a book that should be read by all who care for modern writing. 


I draw up this list of what I find to be his gifts, because it is a fault that in this 


_ volume of two long stories, these gifts are exploited in so undiscriminating a manner, 


that there is a danger of one’s losing sight of them. It is almost impossible to say what 


_ the stories are about : for they are about the isolation of Mr. Barker’s sensibility. That 


sensibility can express itself in genuine prose or poetry, but, alas, it in prose knows no 
bounds. Give it Death and Love for a start, and it will produce two stories : the first 
about a lonely, tired young man who feels sure he is going to die, and who writes 
down his Meditations on a Death and his love for another young man; the second, 
about a lonely, tired young man who lives alone in a Dorset cottage, and finally falls 


- In love with a girl who brings the vegetables to the door each morning ; she has a 
_ weak heart. Both stories are, unfortunately, written in the first person. 


Mr. Barker’s method is far from facile : indeed, it is too original. It has the vice of 
a certain type of romanticism: the author is so amazed and overwhelmed by his own 


_ sensations in the face of the universe, that nothing else matters. He really does not 


think about Death at all: his meditations are no more meditation than is a course 


“| of auto-suggestion: he simply, in a hundred different ways, repeats to himself the 


sensation of death, death, until he is hypnotized by it. In the same way, in the second 
story, he hypnotizes himself into love: for although Mr. Barker seems scarcely aware 


of it, the “I” of this story behaves like a hypnotized subject. His world is 


one of childish and hysterical exaggeration, e.g., the idea of making love to a simple 
girl becomes to him “the most criminally thrilling determination”: the narrator 
then has a mysterious attack of ‘‘ neurasthenia”” : and the whole story is keyed up to 
a pitch of excitement which exhausted the reviewer. When the girl is ill, the hero 
becomes quite helpless : ‘Oh God! I cried, and rushed back to my room, and wept 
and hit my head with my fists’; and he seems rather to take pride in the fact that 
he is too inconsiderate to answer a very simple question in a telegram from his uncle. 
I was not altogether surprised to find that this young man sat down to eat “ with an 
air of infinite weariness’; but at times I wished that he would wake up. 

The book is, in fact, lacking in any wide objectivity. It contains highly effective 
passages of drama, some beautiful prose, and some really appalling writing (“ Does 
the hypnotic adroitness of his mentality justify his claim to be, of all bizarre creation, 
that movement only which receives eternal continuance ?”’). Nearly every page proves 
that Mr. Barker has naked poetic sensibility, but it is amazing that he should, with 
such gifts, be content merely to reveal this. 

One is left wondering whether Mr. Barker will now take the plunge into the real 
well of loneliness and subjective romanticism—surrealism. I think it is more likely 
that the experience contained in these stories, thin as it seems here, is really profound, 
and that later he will be able to express these themes of Love and Death with greater 


objectivity. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


\ 
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ARCTIC SHIPWRECK 


THE VOYAGE OF THE CHELYUSKIN. By members of the expedition. Chatto 
and Windus. 18s. 


} | \HE northern passage from Archangel to the Pacific was first made by Nordensk- 

jold in 1878-79. Vilkitski, who followed the same route in 1913-14, spent one, 
and Amundsen, in 1918-20, two winters on the journey, but in 1932 the Russian ice- 
breaker Sibiryakov, under O. J. Schmidt, made the passage in two months. In 1933 it 
was necessary to relieve a meteorological party on Wrangel Island and to carry 
materials to enlarge the station. Ordinary icebreakers are not built for long-distance 
work, and even ships of the Sibiryakov type cannot carry a large cargo. The Chelyuskin, 
a large cargo vessel built for navigation in northern waters, was selected, and O. J. 
Schmidt placed in charge of the expedition. The expedition was to co-operate with the 
icebreaker Krassin, and to find out to what extent the Northern Route is navigable by 
cargo vessels. In addition to the crew and ship’s officers the personnel included not 
only hydrographers, journalists, surveyors, physicists and an airman, but also the 
relief-party for Wrangel Island and the masons and carpenters who were to work 
there. Ten women were included in the party. If the record of the expedition seems to 
stress the harmony and loyalty of the party a little unnecessarily, it must be remem- 
bered that other Arctic expeditions, which make less fuss about the matter, have been 
more homogeneous from the start. 

The Chelyuskin left Mourman on August roth, 1933, and reached Cape Chel- 
yuskin, the half-way point, on September 1st. Here the Krassin, with a broken engine- 
shaft, was compelled to remain behind. An attempt to land at Wrangel Island failed. 
It was decided to continue towards Bering Strait and to return if possible from the 
east, relying upon help from the coastal air service. In the Choukchi Sea the Chelyuskin 
was caught in the ice, and drifted helplessly backwards and forwards for weeks—once 
actually coming within sight of the open water of the Pacific. Winter was spent on the 
ice, in constant danger from the shifting floes and pressure ridges, and on February 
13th, 1934, the ship was crushed and sank. The party camped for two months on the 
ice, but wireless communication was established at once, and, travel over the ice-floes 


being impracticable, it was decided to rescue the whole party—104 persons—by air. 


The narratives of the airmen are among the best written in the book. 
The chapters by Professor Schmidt are clear and business-like, so, too, are the 
technical chapters and the accounts of the thirteenth of February and subsequent 


events. The narratives of the last scene in the engine-room, and of the final journey 


on the mainland are particularly well done. ‘The writers have so much to say that they 
can afford to let the facts speak for themselves. The translation, by Alec Brown, reads 
smoothly, and indulges in no unnecessary flamboyance. The photographs and charts 
are excellent and the book is a fine record of the heroic work of these men and women, 
rescuers and rescued. English readers, though they may be amused at the way in which 
articulate and self-conscious communistic sentiment serves the same purpose as the 
less blatant patriotism of any English party, will share the enthusiasm which greeted 
their return : 


“ At one tiny halt near Sverlovsk an old collective farmer came up to me and 
clapped me on the shoulder and said ‘Fine, lad, oh, fine!’ And there were tears in 
his eyes. I doubt whether I was ever so moved in my whole life as at that mo- 
ment. I felt I had so much to tell that old man. But I was too moved to speak.” 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


“04 
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DISILLUSION AGAIN 


POEMS. By Louis MacNerice. Faber and Faber. 6s. 


M& LOUIS MACNEICE’S second volume of poetry is so great an advance, 
technically, intellectually and psychologically, on his Blind Fireworks as 
to bear scarcely any relation to the earlier book. Poems shows us a writer capable, it 
Is true, of occasional crudeness and banality (see, for example, his piece ““ Museums ”’), 
but with a comfortable control over his medium and an emotional stability (not 
rigidness) which gives strength in place of undergraduate cleverness. His work is 
“ educated ” but not “ difficult” ; and it has, strange to say, no political allegiances. 
Readers of poetry had no sooner accustomed themselves to the mood of disillusion 
of the ’twenties than they were asked to accept the Auden-Day-Lewis-Spender 
“ change of heart.”” Mr. MacNeice brings us back to disillusion, but a less tormented 
disillusion than that of Mr. Eliot’s waste land period: disillusion with resignation. 
He does not look for even the most difficult way of escape ; nor, determining with Mr. 
Auden “ another country,” does he expect 


The final keeping of the ever-broken vow, 


On the contrary. He is conscious of 


. . . the need of a fortress against ideas and against the 
Shuddering insidious shock of the theory-vendors, 


And though the warning note is present in this book, though he repeats that the rope 
is wearing through, the machine running down, he has no solution to offer. The 
spokesmen in his ‘“‘ Eclogue for Christmas ” refuse to be their own vultures, gloating 
over their own dissolution ; they accept the intimation of mortality, but prefer to 


continue the contest with time. 


Let all these so ephemeral things 
Be somehow permanent like the swallow’s tangent wings : 


Gather ye rosebuds, says Mr. MacNeice, even though they are only 
. . the paper rosettes of the stadium and the plaudits. 


Mr. MacNeice, then, is not indifferent to the mood of his generation, though he 
reacts against it; his work is by their standards “ contemporary.” But a good deal of 
his poetry exists in relation, not to our age, but to any age; it is occupied with the 
problems of time, death, the juvenescence of the seasons. He is capable of re-creating 
spring as a subject for poetry ; and if, in that re-creation, we are suddenly pulled up 
by a violently ‘‘ contemporary ” image, we need not infer a preoccupation with the 
restricted present. One may deplore the narrow contemporaneity of the vocabulary 
of most poetry written to-day ; the fact remains that the greater part of the interesting 
poetry now being produced uses that vocabulary. Mr. MacNeice uses it sparingly 
and with an absence of the prevalent desire to shock: and the “ contemporary ” 
phrase gains in force by its juxtaposition with the undated phrase. His imagery is 
sometimes too elaborate for spontaneity, but he can write, too, with an easy directness : 
for instance, in his exorcism of the Irish spell : 


Therefore I resign, good-bye the chequered and the quiet hills 
The gaudily-striped Atlantic, the linen-mills 

That swallow the shawled file, the black moor where half 

A turf-stack stands like a ruined cenotaph ; 
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Good-bye your hens running in and out of the white house 
Your absent-minded goats along the road, your black cows 
Your greyhounds and your hunters beautifully bred 
Your drums and your dolled-up Virgins and your ignorant dead. 
His poetry is not yet as consistent as the attitude it expresses: but it has the great 
merit of depending, not on prophecy or propaganda, but on itself. 
DILYS POWELL 


AcLIFE-ORSTANLEY. 


H. M. STANLEY. By Frank Hirp. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

| fs would be an exaggeration to say that to-day Stanley has been forgotten ; equally 
an exaggeration to suggest that the violent and bitter controversies which once 

raged round the great explorer remain alive. Yet it is the fact that in both con- 

tentions there is some truth. 

Stanley, swiftly overshadowed by that vast new Africa which he displayed to an 
astonished world fifty years ago, has almost been lost sight of : but even now, when 
some faint echo of those amazing journeys reaches us, there are still heard the shrill 
undertones of dispute. This book is welcome, therefore, both as a reminder of what 
the world of to-day owes to the last and greatest of the African explerers ; and also as 
a definite and categorical refutation of the cruel charges to which he was subject 
and by which his reputation has too long been prejudiced. 

Mr. Hird has compressed his vast mass of material—diaries, journals, notes and 
correspondence—with great skill, and presents the story of this eventful and adven- 
turous life in a straightforward manner and with considerable restraint, which, since 
his biography is largely a “ defence ” of Stanley, one may presume was not always” 
easy. Historically, the great value of the book lies in the perspective in which, as a 
result of passing years, the events may be regarded, their importance justly appreciated, 
and their results traced—advantages of which earlier writers—including Lady Stanley 
and Stanley himself—were deprived. Although there is a certain amount of new 
material, the main interest certainly lies in the skilful marriage of contemporary 
circumstance with subsequent history, and the presentation of the whole picture 
within a well-designed frame of world-events. 

Of human interest the book is very full. No short summary can convey the intense 
yet restrained energy with which the story moves through those tedious, magnificent 
journeys, the all-too-brief triumphs, the feverish, crowded years in the Congo; 
and behind them all is the memory of the miserable, homeless boy in St. Asaph work- 
house. ‘Triumph, in a sense, Stanley realized: and happiness, certainly, he gained 
to the full at last and for a few brief years. But his triumphs were so curiously twisted 
by Fate. First, Livingstone refusing to be rescued ; then the amazing 1874 discoveries 
doubted, jeered at, cruelly belittled ; then Emin, tortuous and ungrateful, turning 
against his saviour ; finally the Congo, the triumph of his resource and skill and 
courage, ruined and disintegrating. . . . Perhaps it was part of Stanley’s essential 
greatness that he suffered—or so it would seem—no sense of failure: he had won 
through to every objective which had been allotted him ; he had kept faith ; he had 
never turned back. He might, as indeed he did, bitterly resent cruel charges and 
ignorant criticisms : but as between success or failure they could make no difference 
in the estimation of one whose “ faults were human, but his spirit was Godlike.” 


H. BIRCH REYNARDSON 
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|| ANTHONY HOPE AND HIS BOOKS. By Sir Cuartes Matter. Hutchinson. 18s. 


()! all the romances published during the last fifty years, two of the most admired 
are the work of a man whose progress through life was (almost to the point of 
tediousness) successful, well regulated, and correct. Anthony Hope Hawkins, the son 
of a clerical schoolmaster, was a scholar of Marlborough and of Balliol, where he was a 


| contemporary, under Jowett, of George Curzon, Edward Grey, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He won a First in Mods. and a First in Greats ; was President of the 


Union ; came to London and was called to the Bar. There for a time he devilled for 
Asquith. While waiting for briefs he—still in the best traditions—tried his hand at 


' writing for the papers, and presently embarked upon a novel. He also dabbled in 


politics, and stood as a Liberal for South Bucks. Forced to choose between a growing 


i . . . . . . . . 
_ practice at the Bar and a growing public for his stories, he decided, hesitatingly and 
| rather reluctantly, for literature. He was always in demand as an after-dinner speaker. 


and he collected old furniture, old tankards and old prints. Three times he changed 
his London address. He married, bought a house in the country, and at seventy died. 

But these prosaic and unexciting externals contained at least one remarkable adven- 
ture. On November 28th, 1893, walking back to the Temple from a successful case 
at the Westminster County Court, he passed two men who strongly resembled one 
another. He spent the rest of the evening thinking about them. Next morning, Novem- 
ber 29th, he began, and by December 2gth he had completed, The Prisoner of Zenda. 
It appeared the following April. By June it was in its seventh thousand; its sales 
to-day, as far as can be ascertained, approach a million copies. It has been made into 
plays and, three times, into films; abridged as a primer for young Indians; given 
its name to a place in Canada ; and been translated into the language of every country 
with a reading public. Rupert of Hentzau, completed one year later, in January, 1895, 
and also written in a month, has been equally successful. Compared with the Zenda 
volumes, best-sellers like Quisanté, Phroso, The Dolly Dialogues or The Intrusions of 
Peggy seem hardly worth mentioning. 

Sir Charles Mallet, though not a very penetrating literary critic, has written an 
admirable biography, well proportioned, affectionate and just. But one’s attention 
keeps wandering to the contrast, surprising even in a novelist, between the perennial 
freshness of the Rassendyll romances and the author’s personality. Hawkins was a 
good-looking, kindly, loyal, upright, industrious, methodical, but distinctly appre- 
hensive English gentleman, whose rather wistful charm owed nothing to spontaneity 
or youthfulness. As he admits in his diary, the creator of Rudolf and Flavia was never 
young himself. Yet he gave the world not only a new word but also a new sentiment. 
With some help from Henry Seton Merriman, he liberated the historical novel from 
both history and geography, and Sir Charles Russell, in congratulating him on A 
Gentleman of France, showed more eagerness than discrimination. He paved the way 
for a horde of imitators (who have failed, almost without exception, to reach his level) 
and for the romances of the cinematograph (most of them immeasurably inferior to 
his own). Especially he cast over the Balkans and the Near East a glamour so enduring 
that one wonders if some of the pro-Serbian indignation of 1914, some of the pro- 
Austrian feeling which lasted right through the War, and evens ne of the cheers which 
greeted Princess Marina on November 2gth last (of all days in the year !) may not be 
traced to a young barrister who, forty-two years ago, walked home after winning a 


small case. 
ARNOLD PALMER 
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REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


BLOW FOR BALLOONS. By W. J. Turner. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


ESPISING reason, Mr. W. J. Turner has ascended into the stratosphere of 

nonsense to get a clearer view of the mind of man. His publishers describe the 
ascent as a first novel. Actually it is in part an imaginative biography of one Henry Blow 
who bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Turner himself and shares many of his 
prejudices, and in part a collection of miscellaneous reflections on such matters as 
albatrosses, aerostatics, migration, entomology and the pleasures of drinking, silence 
and love. Sometimes, intent upon his severely rational pursuit of the irrelevant, Mr, 
Turner loses sight of the earth altogether. At such times, his nonsense is laborious. 
Surveying particular minds, individual vicissitudes, he is always entertaining. 

Henry is a member of the family of Messrs. Blow and Blow, balloon makers, a firm 
which introduced the balloon into China and later established a branch in Melbourne 
where the hero was born. Both his grandfather Henry and his father James were 
romantics with a gift for contemplation. Fortunately, some of the exploits of Henry 
Senior have been handed down from father to son. Once, after an ascent in a balloon 
with the Governor of Canton, whom he afterwards threw overboard as ballast, he 
descended into the courtyard of the “‘ Tree of Dreams,” where he met, and was forever 
enslaved by, the Princess of the Garden, the spirit perhaps of beauty or of love. Here 
he learnt to speak of the “art” rather than the “ science’ of numbers ;_ perceived 
that music is motion enumerated and experienced by the mind; and realized that 
knowledge is the intuitive recognition of truth. Hence Mr. Henry Blow, junior, with 
his distrust of reason. 

As for James, Australian resident, he was an entomologist, a musician and a dreamer, 
who in a speech of extraordinary brilliance to the Geelong Entomological Society 
revealed that he was mad. It included a pleasant parable of an infant prodigy who, 
finding the discrepancy between himself and his fellow human beings too great to be 
borne, ascended into the sky. “‘ But I say unto you,” quoth Mr. James, “‘ that if his 
father after giving him the Encyclopedia Britannica which he understood so easily 
had brought to him a copy of Comic Cuts, he would have found it entirely incom- 
prehensible and he would have remained on earth an ornament of mankind.” 

In Melbourne in the year 1890 the present Henry was born. Educated by a 
geography master with a passion for virgin country and a hatred of explorers, by a 
carpenter who built in the name of the Lord on the geometrical principles of 
Pythagoras, and by an experimental chemist whose experiments generally went wrong, 
Henry developed into an anarchistic, romantic and passionate young man. He became 
aware of beauty and love. He sought without relish for a profession. And here the story 
ends. His mother received a legacy and Henry was called to London. But in a further 
volume, if he has time, money and inclination, he will tell of his adventures in the 
Northern Hemisphere. We shall hear, no doubt, of his emergence as a writer—and 
perhaps of the overwhelming influence of Wagner on a sensitive soul. 


V. M. L. SCOTT 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 


STOKER BUSH. By James Han ey. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


In this slight, episodic story, which concerns 
a stoker and his flighty, unfaithful wife, Mr. 
Hanley reverts to his earlier manner. By 
omitting connectives and relying almost 
entirely on the nominative absolute, he 
contrives to force the emotional pace, while 
busybedy relatives and a drunken father-in- 
law keep up an agreeable chorus. The 
culminating scene of wife-flogging is suffici- 
ently detailed to please the most blood- 
thirsty admirer of Mr. Faulkner, but the 
timid need not be too alarmed. Mr. Hanley’s 
big booby has a heart of gold. This hairy 
ape may use strong language in the kitchen 
but he is a model of refined speech in the 
bedroom. He is less impelled by that 
possessiveness which still exists among 
workers despite the Poor Persons Act than 
by a lyrical romanticism. And Mr. Rooney, 
the bosun’s mate, is equally lyrical in 
moments of amorous bliss. Half-way through 
the book we have the uneasy premonition 
that Stoker Bush will redeem himself by 
some supreme act of heroism at sea, proving 
that Mr. Hanley, too, despite his grimness, 
has a heart of gold. 


ACT OF DARKNESS. By Joun PEALE 
Bisuop. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


A story of adolescence which successfully 
re-creates the ordeal of growing up; set 
against a Virginian background. The boy 
who tells it moves in a society familiar with 
the extremes of passion; his uncle, whose 
confident sensuality fascinates him and who 
alone can help him in his struggle towards 
manhood, is tried and sentenced for rape ; 
and the boy is left alone to complete himself 
and find order in the confusion of existence. 
A thoughtful piece of writing, strongly felt, 
whose insistence on sexual incident is justi- 
fied by the serious use it makes of its sub- 
ject. 


DEAD CENTRE. By Arruur CALDER- 
MarsHAL_. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Public School life seen in cross-section. 
Soliloquies by over sixty members of the 
community, no single member speaking 
more than three times; the new boy, his 
fag-master, the conscientious master, the 
brutal master, the chaplain, the matron, 
the innocent boy initiated, the housemaid, 
the boy who seduces her, the boy who resigns 
from the O.T.C. The monologues, falling 
into small groups with a common incident, 
illustrate the complexity of the Public School 
system, and the dangerous conflict of 
emotions and ideas which results from 
the association by hazard of unrelated 
individuals within a rigid artificial frame- 
work. An extremely clever piece of work. 


DARBY AND JOAN. By Maurice Barine. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Baring, polished and suave as ever, 
introduces us to his usual circle of charming, 
cultivated and well-bred Victorians. By an 
odd coincidence four of his chief characters 
have, through misunderstanding or pig- 
headedness, married the wrong person, but 
their plight is not desperate and they grace- 
fully make the best of things. He tells their 
story in his leisurely biographical fashion, 
taking them to Italy, Scotland and Malta. 
His heroine is a pleasant person, and after 
a couple of marriages settles down in 
middle life with the man she should have 
married in her youth. 


THE COLLECTED GHOST STORIES 
OF OLIVER ONIONS. Nicholson and 
Watson. 8s. 6d. 

‘“‘Ghost-story”’ is too gross a phrase for 

those delicate intimations and cultivated 

fancies which Mr. Oliver Onions, in common 
with Henry James and others, has pursued 
at times with such loving care. That 
unforgettable story, The Beckoning Fair One, 
has improved with time, losing nothing of 
its intrinsic quality, and is rightly placed 
first in this ample collection. Mr. Onions is 
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too good an artist to wish to penetrate 
beyond the veil and The Painted Face is a 
typical example of his deliberate creation of 
atmosphere. His stories, even the later 
examples, belong to a more careful period 
than ours. But the cruder we become, the 
more subtle are the speculations of ‘our 
thinkers, as witness the Experiment in 
Time. The spirit story will return, but the 
conversion of country houses into flats will 
necessitate a less romantic and time- 
honoured convention. 


THE LION BEAT THE UNICORN. By 
Norau C. James. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Miss James is adept at making the everyday 
life of unremarkable people interesting and 
moving. Her story concerns a London 
family who depend for their living on a 
stationery-cum-bookshop ; she writes with 
understanding and sympathy of the conflict 
between the idealistic son who craves to 
make the business into a real bookshop, and 
his father who knows from experience that 

books don’t pay. 


THE BEACHCOMBER. By WiLLIAM 

McFer. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Conrad mannerisms without the Conrad. 
Mr. Spenlove, chief engineer on a pleasure 
cruiser, combines the functions of Marlow 
and the Ancient Mariner, and spends 400 
pages telling a passenger the story of Nevile, 
the officer who was so fatal to women that 
they lost him his command. The book opens 
well at a portrait—almost a frontispiece— 
of the beachcomber with his air of ravaged 
candour, but its energy is dissipated by the 
multiplicity of Nevile’s conquests (or defeats) 
and finally dwindles to unheroic anti- 
climax. 


THE BODY IN BEDFORD SQUARE. 
By Davin Frome. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. David Frome has created a genuine 
character in the constitutionally timid but 
incorrigibly enquiring Mr. Evan Pinkerton, 
whose middle-aged escapades are at once 
the despair and solace of the authorities at 
Scotland Yard. It is he, and not his massively 
stolid friend and patron Inspector Bull, who 
is the real hero of the lively and original 
series of adventures in the tracking down 
of crime, which have rightly established 
their author as one of the Big Five of 
detective fiction. We last saw Mr. Pinkerton 
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involved in the unseemly episode at Oxford, 
when that University’s calm was moment- 
arily menaced by the discovery of The 
Body in the Turl. Now he is back in London, 
lonelier and more wistful than ever since 
Inspector Bull’s surprising love-affair, but 
still curious, still pursuing truth with 
timorous but deadly persistence, this time 
into the shadowy paths of international 
espionage. 


ROUND UP. By Rinc W. Larpner. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

In this volume are thirty-five representative 
stories by the late Ring Lardner, an Ameri- 
can humorist whose great reputation 
remained obstinately national. His compara- 
tive failure abroad is perhaps less surprising 
than his wide success at home, for his stories 
have the simplicity that comes from pro- 
found sophistication. He bites persistently 
on the aching tooth of muddled thinking and 
inaccurate speech ; for him the mot juste is 
always, precisely, the wrong word. He 
mounts his twisted frame, buckled wheels 
and punctured tyres and achieves a miracul- 
ous and beautiful balance, absorbing to 
contemplate, masterly. 


FROST AT MORNING. By Beatrice 
Kean Seymour. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Kean Seymour handles a complicated 
human situation with practised skill and 
allows us to draw our own moral. The much 
married Mrs. Fay O’Hanlon was content 
to leave her daughter, Mardi, to the care of 
friends. The introduction of this sophisti- 
cated, discontented girl of eighteen to the 
Hemmerde household, still overshadowed 
by the tragic events already related in 
The Romantic Tradition, provides a 
neat problem, to which the fussy anxiety 
of Cressy Hemmerde, her brother Jerry and 
their foster-mother, Adela Stokes, con- 

tributes its exciting share. 


THE WHOLE OF THE STORY. By 
PHYLLIS BENTLEY. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Bentley is not, one feels, a short-story 
writer by conviction. An uneasy search for 
conciseness leads her too often to a 
mechanical solution. Yet among these studies 
of psychology and incident, there are 
several which move by their sincerity and 
warmth. By far the most successful is the 
touching Conversation 


in a Train—an 
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» indication of the toughness of affection in 
»«) hard and sordid lives. But frustration is the 
*4) quality which interests Miss Bentley most. 
-/’ She has drawn authentic portraits of an 
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ineffectual old lady, a theatrical school- 
mistress and a lonely aunt. 


THE DARK GLASS. By Marcu Cost. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 

On All Souls’ Day Miss St. Cloud hangs up 
a mirror in her guest house; it is the 
symbol of the vision with which each 
resident is confronted during the day, the 
dark glass in which each sees himself, his 
past or his present. Another experiment 
with time: a group of people set in rela- 
tion to eternity. An individual novel in a 
rather overwrought style, but with force 
and tension. 


MOVING PAGEANT. By L. A. Pavey. 
Grayson and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Pavey is one of the best of contempor- 
ary writers of short stories—a compliment 
worth having to-day. Characteristic examples 
of his work, such as Home Town or The Son, 
are pervaded by an air of grim gentleness. 
Though his stories are noteworthy for their 
quality rather than their range, Rum with 
its sudden, brutal entry dispels the quiet, 
and reveals the source of the disillusionment 
which preceded the gentleness. 


DRURY RANDALL. By Mary Jounston. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
The Randalls were a devoted family living 
in Virginia at the time of the Civil War, and 
we have here an idealized portrait of Drury, 
poet and dreamer, making the perfect 
marriage, editing the local paper, Jeffer- 
sonian in politics, freeing his slaves and 
refusing to take part in the war. The interest 
is human rather than political, and Miss 
Johnston is an old hand at this kind of 
richly sentimental, old-fashioned romance. 


DAUGHTERS OF ALBION. By ALEc 
Brown. Boriswood. 8s. 6d. 
One is tempted to describe this enormous 
novel as Five Silver Spoon Daughters out of 
The Colonel’s Daughter by We Have Been 
Warned, for Mr. Brown sees the sham of 
bourgeois pretension from much the same 
angle. His theme is a quest for individual 
and social integrity in a world gone rotten. 
He presents it well, but the pace is too slow, 
the too much detail too trivial, the narrative 
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too level, the anti-bourgeois moralizing at 
times too glib. Here is a good sound bladder 
blown beyond bursting-point. 
INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE. By 

Puy_uis Bortome. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty stories of varying interest, ranging 
from childhood disillusions to the time- 
dishonoured deception of a general by a 
beautiful spy. The quasi-philosophical strain 
which runs through many of them, affording 
them neat substance, may be illustrated by 
*“* Lost,” while a sentimental treatment of 
realistic subjects is apparent in ‘‘ The 
Vocation,” which tells how a French nun 
“did her bit”? in the War by becoming a 
prostitute. The stories are neatly executed, 
and if one is conscious of a slight artificiality 
in the situations at times, this is offset by 
the manner in which they are presented. 
HE SENT FORTH A RAVEN. By 

ELIZABETH Mapox Roberts. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Another portrait of the sour, grandiloquent 
American farmer whom we have learnt to 
take on trust. Abner Stone is a tyrant to his 
women and an oracle to his men. There are 
hired hands called Chariet and Lem ; a mad 
evangelist; a mad atheist; a frustrated 
woman ; a war maddened man. Miss Madox 
Roberts sustains throughout a charged and 
alas! pretentious prose. 


IN SEARCH OF LOVE. By Francis 
Stuart. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

A middle-aged woman, ordinary, fat and 
good-natured, meeting a film star on a bus, 
finds herself transformed into Margaret 
Public, or Everybody’s Mummy. S.A., the 
Big Men of the screen decide, is to be 
replaced by H.T. or Human Touch. So 
far, so good. But when it comes to the actual 
film making, Mr. Stuart abandons satire and 
falls back upon extravaganza of a rather 
laborious kind. 


WOMAN OF GLENSHIELS. By Lennox 
Kerr. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Respectability on the Dole is the theme of 
this careful novel which has as its back- 
ground the empty shipyards of the north. 
Mary Ferguson’s fight for her self-respect 
and her struggle to keep her small home 
together are deeply moving. By avoiding 
mere propaganda Mr. Kerr brings out all 
the more clearly the tragic conditions under 
which a large section of the community is 
living to-day. 
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THE BOX OF DELIGHTS. By JoxuN 
MasEFIELD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Of fantasy, adventure and that quality of 
mysteriousness which so delights children, 
Mr. Masefield’s tale is all compact. A 
warning— The wolves are running”; a 
magic box which makes one swift or small ; 
the kidnapping of an entire cathedral staff ; 
an up-to-date magician’s gang; a team of 
unicorns driven by Herne the Hunter: 
these are the stuff of a dream which is gaily 
illustrated by the poet’s daughter, Judith. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ZAHAROFF — THE ARMAMENTS 
KING. By Rosert Neuman. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The Armaments King is firmly established 

as one of the ghosts or Gods of this world. 

From their Valhalla no insistence on “ sober 

fact ” can bring him back to life. Mr. Robert 

Neuman sets out, with all the critical 

apparatus of a Greek archeologist and 

Hercule Poirot combined, to write the history 

of Sir Basil Zaharoff. The hunt for his 

birthplace is like chasing Theseus through 

Greek myth. No one is certain if he is 

still alive. Mr. Neuman produces some new 

verbal evidence from unknown sources and 
he makes a fine, vigorously written story : 
at times, particularly in dealing with the 

Putiloff scandal, he might well have sacri- 

ficed the picturesque to absolute clarity. 

But Sir Basil remains a myth; and the 


’ revelations in the French Chamber and the 


U.S.A. inquiry remain the strongest cords 
which bind him to the world below. 


ADMIRAL TOGO. Authorized Life, by 

R. V. C. Bopxey. Jarrolds. 18s. 
The creator and first effective commander of 
the Japanese Navy was at all times a reticent, 
impersonal though dynamic figure, and the 
author of this somewhat journalistic bio- 
graphy gives most of his space to Togo’s 
actions in the Sino- and Russo-Japanese 
Wars, reconstructing these battles long ago 
with clarity and vividness. But earlier chap- 
ters interestingly present a still medieval 
Japan, as later ones a country by contrast 
startlingly modern, and there are somewhat 
sketchy sections on its past history and 
possible future. 
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THE STORY OF SCOTLAND YARD. 
By Sir Bastz THomson. Grayson and 
Grayson. 15s. 

An episodic account, in its latter half dis- 

tinctively from the ‘“‘ Yard” point of view, 

of the development of London police and 
especially detective activities from the 
eighteenth century to the present day, 
adequately and authoritatively written. The 
pre-Peel days, and the history generally up 
to 1900, provide the most interesting pages ; 
subsequent cases, from Crippen and Sidney 

Street to Thompson-Bywaters and _ the 

Arcos Raid, are rather too familiar from other 

sources. 


PECULIAR PEOPLE. By Septima. Heath 
Cranton. 3s. 6d. 

A short account of seven children, brought 
up as Plymouth Brethren, but all eventually 
leaving that sect for some other less strict. 
The tale is told without bitterness, though 
with occasional regret for some early talent 
discouraged by loving, if perhaps misguided, 
parents. There are many touches of humour, 
as in the story of the young man, tempted 
to go to the theatre, who was “ mercifully 
deterred” by seeing a notice bearing the 
ominous words “‘ To The Pit.” This is not 
the book of a professional writer, but it has 
interest and some charm. 


PADDOCK PERSONALITIES. By J. 
FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Hutchinson. 
12s. Od. 

As so often, the indexing leaves much to be 

desired; and there might advantageously 

have been some indication, in either title 
or sub-title, that the personalities are to 
be found, almost without exception, in 
north-country paddocks only. Nevertheless, 

Major Fairfax-Blakeborough’s book will 

interest all racing men, for it records 

(with a good deal of inside knowledge) much 

Turf history of the last thirty years. 


MIDDLE-AGE, 1885-1932. Constable. 
IOS. 
A somewhat casual but charming, and better 
than charming, autobiography of a woman 
born in 1885 into a comfortable Hampstead 
home. It is a record of happy childhood 
in a large family, of placid adolescence and 
schooling, of suitors, holidays, travels, of 
distressing marriage and separation from 
her husband. Nothing exceptional occurs 
(though Mark Rutherford and Virginia 
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STEFAN ZWEIG’S 


GREATEST BIOGRAPHY 


| The Queen Of Scots 


The astonishing insight into a woman’s character that marked Stefan Zweig’s study 
of Marie Antoinette is brought to an even finer point in this book on Mary Queen 
of Scots, and will make this work the finest biography of Mary, as Queen and 
| woman, that has yet been published. 384 pages. Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 


This collection throws a new light on certain episodes of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
revealing the strength of her character and the personal imprint of her genius. 
Demy 8vo. 320 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S 
MEMORIES 
Down The Years 


“‘ written with charm and transparent sincerity. It has a permanent value, both for 

the insight which it gives into the author’s character and for its portraits of the 

great public figures of his period.” —R. H. Bruce-Lockhart in the Evening Standard. 
328 pages. 4 Half-Tone Plates. 155. net. 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
Shakespeare As A Dramatist 


*‘ Sir John is as provocative as he is stimulating . . . a book which is rich in fine 
ctiticism and noble praise ”’—Robvert Lynd in the News-Chronicle. 
‘*a very entertaining book ”—S¢. John Ervine in the Observer. 85. 6d. net. 


THERE GOES THE QUEEN 
A Novel by G. U. ELLIS 


“Mr. Ellis writes easily and well... it is a good piece of work—for quiet and 
leisurely reading.””—Ra/ph Straus in the Sunday Times. 680 pages. 85. 6d. net. 


* NOVEMBER x 


PHILIP GOSSE BARON CORVO (Fr. Rolfe) 
Go to the Country Hubert’s Arthur 
288 pages. 85. 6d. net. tos. 6d. net 


CASSELL 
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Woolf make entrances) and the narrative 
is easy-going, but the writer’s frank, serene 
spirit gives genuine beauty to a book which 
easily may, but should not, be overlooked. 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF A WOMAN 
ALONE. Edited by M. G. OstTLE. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

This book deserves more attention than 
a glance might suggest. It is the private 
anthology of Evelyn Wilson, a London 
spinster who lived a Gissing-like outer 
life as governess and employment agency 
clerk until unemployment and middle-age 
drove her to death. In her notebooks she 
copied extracts from novels, poems, papers 
which gave her comfort, adding her own 
reflections, comments, thoughts. She 
emerges as a very brave and inspiring 
personality, whose vision goes deep and 
whose charity is unfailing. 


THE ARMLESS FIDDLER. A PEDI- 
SCRIPT. By C. H. Untuan. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Hermann Unthan’s life, even apart from his 

disability, is one of extraordinary variety and 

interest. And when one remembers (as one 
does from time to time with amazement), 
that he was born armless, his achievements 
and experiences are all the more wonderful. 

It is an impressive record of undaunted 

courage and perseverence; and it is easy 

to overlook the rather disconnected and 
abrupt style of writing, and to forgive the 
complacence of his self-portrait. 


LITERARY 


WHAT IS AMERICAN LITERATURE ? 

By Cart Van Doren. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
American literature growing up against its 
historical background, from the beginnings 
to 1935. Mr. Van Doren in 134 pages dis- 
cusses the writers who seem to him most 
essentially American. Jonathan Edwards and 
Franklin illustrate the colonial period ; 
Paine, Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, 
the period of national emancipation ; Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Poe, Melville 
are ‘‘ the compact inner core of the American 
spirit’’ in the turbulent years of self- 
realization and_ self-organization which 
followed. A comprehensive survey, clear, 
assured and pointed. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS CULTURE IN ELIZ- 
ABETHAN ENGLAND. By Louis B. 
WricuT. University of North Caroline 
Press: Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d. 


A detailed survey of the ideas and intellect- 
ual interests of the Elizabethan middle class 
—i.e., merchants, tradesfolk, skilled crafts- 
men—as reflected in their reading. The 
Elizabethan bourgeois was proud, and eager 
for flattery ; he was anxious to improve his 
status, and eager for learning ; in his exam- 
ination of the literary background Mr. 
Wright shows both desires gratified. Books 
on conduct, devotional books and sermons, 
treatises on thrift and domestic virtue, 
histories, romances, travel books, popular 
encyclopedic works, pamphlets and ballads 
are dealt with in this thorough piece of 
scholarship. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MON- 
TAIGNE. Selected and newly trans- 
lated by Marvin LowEnTHAL. Routledge. 
tos. 6d. 


In an age of intolerance Mr. Lowenthal 
directs us to the tolerance of Montaigne. 
An attempt to reconstruct Montaigne’s self- 
portrait. Unfortunately to achieve this it 
has been necessary to do violence to the 
writings: Mr. Lowenthal, extracting from 
the Essays, Diary, letters, etc., passages 
directly revelatory of their author, has re- 
translated and put them in whatever order 
he thinks most apt to clarify the portrait, 
juxtaposing paragraphs and sentences from 
different sources. An unsatisfactory intro- 
duction to an author whose charm and 
character largely reside in his easy and 
deliberate digressiveness. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FLOWERS OF SPEECH. By Sir JouNn 
Squire. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Two series of lectures delivered over the 
wireless; the first on Words, the second 
on Literary Forms. Sir John Squire makes 
it clear that they are intended for the ama- 
teur, and for the beginner at that. His aim 
is to help the plain reader to increase his 
enjoyment of literature by a more precise 
understanding of what the great writers 
were trying to do and of the medium in 
which they worked. He rightly emphasizes 
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Did Claudius see the dumb-show ? 
and, tf not, why not? 


This and other subtleties within the main plot Professor 
Dover Wilson now recovers from oblivion. 


WHAT HAPPENS IN HAMLET 


By J. Dover Witson 12s. 6d. net 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 


and what it tells us 

By Caroutne F. E. Spurceon 
7 charts in colour 

From a_ systematic analysis of Shakespeare’s images Miss 


Spurgeon throws new light on the man and the artist, and reveals 
the part played by the images in bringing out the main theme 


25s. net 


: oe the plays and the point of view from which Shakespeare saw 
. = CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 23> 


Blow for Balloons 


Everyman’s Library 


MORE MODERNS 


Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
World; Conrad’s Lord Jim; that 
famous anthology, The Golden Book of 
Modern English Poetry; Gore’s Phil- 
osophy of the Good Life—these are some 
of the volumes that have just follow- 
ed Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale into 
Everyman’s Library. Two shillings ! 
If you want the latest catalogue of 
the 925 Everyman volumes send a 
card to us at Bedford Street, W.C.2 


W. J. TURNER 


DAVID GARNETT: “I have not 
enjoyed a book so much for a long 
while. It is one of those books about 
which I have an intense personal 
feeling. It is a queer book, a kind 
of joking that changes from nonsense 
to profound truth.”—New Statesman. 


FRANK KENDON : “New, amusing 
and stimulating. A jewel of delights. 
There is no book at all like it.” 
—John O’London’s Weekly. 7/6 


The Publishers are Dents 
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the importance, even in a private letter, of 
accurate thought and an exact employment 
of words. Chapters on the use of words, 
their music, and the art of writing; brief 
and simple discussions of the main literary 
forms—poetry, the essay, fiction, drama, 
biography, criticism. Note the excellent 

parody on p. 33. 

TOWARDS A NEW SCOTLAND. A 
selection from The Modern Scot, edited 
by J. H. Wuyte. Macclehose. 8s. 6d. 

A number of Scottish writers are planning 
the establishment of their country as “an 
independent cultural unit ;’’? some of them 
are also Scottish Nationalists. This book 
shows some of the first-fruits of the renais- 
sance ; the expression, the editor claims, of a 
new, modern consciousness of Scottishness. 
The authors include Hugh MacDiarmid and 
William Jeffrey (verse); Ian MacPherson 
and Willa Muir (fiction); David Larg and 
Rebecca West (criticism) ; James Bridie (a 
play) ; there are also songs by F. G. Scott 
and pictures by various hands. Contribu- 
tions unequal and, to the English eye, not 
all peculiarly Scottish; excellent work in 
prose and verse by Edwin Muir for one. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WORDS. By 

Ernest WEEKLEY. John Murray. 5s. 
Professor Weekley discusses early etymo- 
logists, our vocabulary’s debt to the 
archaisms of Scott, etc., with such wit and 
wisdom that one forgets that the subject 
could have been made dull. Among enthral- 
ling derivations and humorous criticisms, 
he introduces such queer characters as the 
Dutch poet who saw our Nursery Rhymes 
as corrupted anti-popish lampoons. The 
value of such a book is that none of the 
many readers whom it deserves to reach 
will be able to remain uninquisitive on the 
subject of words. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. By ArcHiBALD 
Crawrorp, K.C. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


On manner, from a theme’s conception to 
its voicing, Mr. Crawford is absolutely 
sound, and in the course of an autobio- 
graphical account of his own training and 
platform experience gives many valuable 
hints to would-be political or after-dinner 
orators. His views on innocent fun for the 
latter variety are less commendable. 
Reminiscences and estimates of well-known 
speakers from Rosebery and Joseph 
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Chamberlain onwards have some general 
interest. 


HUMOUR. By StePHEN Leacock. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

There are two effective ways of writing 
about humour—seriously, or humorously. 
Dr. Leacock hovers perpetually between the 
two, with the result that this slipshod and 
inconclusive book (written throughout in 
what one used to call at school the “ there- 
fore-however”’ style) is, in the main, 
neither illuminating nor funny. The chapter-_ 
titles are admirable, but their promise is 
only fulfilled in the case of ‘‘ Story-Tellers 
and Story-Killers,” which contains some 
excellent advice to raconteurs. Of Mark 
Twain he says, “‘ The licence that comes 
with phenomenal and sustained success 
opens the way wide to prolixity.” Dr. 
Leacock’s own success has (rightly) been 
both phenomenal and sustained. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE FILM. By 
RayMOND SporTTiswoopE. Faber and 
Faber. ros. 6d. 

A serious and remarkably detailed study of 

film zsthetics, discussing such questions as 


the history of screen technique, the aims and 


possibilities of various types of film, the 
influence of the talkies on the screen’s 
visual language, and the reactions of the 
cinema to social and economic changes. 
Stiff reading for the average film-goer, but 
a valuable book for the professional producer 
and the professional critic, who will gain 
from it many valuable impressions of how 
the embryonic art of the screen is 
conditioned by its mechanisms, and of what 
the cinema might become if its subtler 
resources were more clearly understood by 
studio workers and more widely appreciated 
by the public. 


ENGLISH GLASS. By W. A. Tuorpe. 
A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Thorpe is a renowned expert and 
practised writer on English glass, but his 
new book should not be left to fellow experts 
and collectors alone, for he has a way of 
describing his specimens as evidence of the 
sort of life lived in the times in which they 
were made, thus giving it an interest for 
those hitherto indifferent to the subject. 
Incidentally, the beginner might learn from 
some of the delicate and lovely examples of 
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TWO GRAND SPORTING BOOKS: 


BAT AND BALL ABOUT FISHING 


Edited by Tuomas Movutt by 
RoBeRT HartTMan 


| Illustrated 

| Illustrated by the author 

| 15/- NET 

| / 15/- NET 
“* Bat and Bail is decidedly worth 15/-. «. ... angling enthusiasts should be 
Very hearty congratulations to all con- grateful... . About Fishing is first rate 
cerned.” THE CRICKETER. Stun ace: THE FIELD. 
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Louis MacNeice 

Geoffrey Grigson (S) 
Arthur Calder-Marshall 

Edward Crankshaw 

Humphrey Jennings ie 


John Grierson 
John Summerson 


“<A book of considerable import- 


History interpreted from a 
new point of view 


Leaders, Dreamers, 
and Rebels 


By Rent FUL6p-MILteEr, Author of “ The 
Power and Secrets of the Jesuits,” etc. 
Translated from the German by Eden 
and Ceday Paul. With 97 Photogravure 


Illustrations. 18/- net. 


An account of the great mass-movements 
of history and the wish-dreams that 
inspired them. From Plato to Hitler 
there have arisen from time to time indi- 
viduals who attain greatness through the 
vitality of their dreams and their power 
to sway the masses. Fiilép-Miller tells 
his story of mankind from this point of 
view, and the result is a work of intense 
interest. The unique illustrations record 
the imaginative flights of the human mind. 
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glass made in these islands since Roman days 
that our forefathers were not all so rude as is 
often supposed. Mr. Thorpe has his own 
way of writing. He makes words of his own 
with what may be taken as friendly charm 
or deplorable informality according to the 
nature of the reader. He gives a hint that 
collectors should now turn their attention 
to the good Victorian glass. This is an 
enthusiastic book, showing photographs not 
before published and containing much 
original matter. 
HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW. 
By Various Authors. Allen and Unwin. 
s. 6d. 
This book for beginners seems to fall 
between two stools. Some chapters are 
devoted to practical instruction; others 
(Mr. Beverley Nichols on the Flower Show, 
and Mrs. Cran on American Gardens, for 
instance), offer entertainment or interest. 
In the former group Miss Sackville-West 
writes sensibly on annuals, and other 
topics; Mr. Compton Mackenzie suggests 
plants for windy situations; and Mr. 
Nichols chirrups usefully about a number of 
things, including winter flowers. Some, at 
least, of the chapters have been broadcast. 
THE FOLKLORE OF MOROCCO. By 
Francoise Lecry. Preface by MarsHat 
Lyautey. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
During her fifteen years in Morocco as 
Missionary of The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and, later, as Poor Law Doctor, 
Mme. Legey has made the fullest use of her 
opportunities in every sphere of native 
society to chronicle the folklore of Arab and 
Berber. The fact that she was not primarily 
interested in folklore for its own sake has 
made her collection the more valuable, for 
her facts are unvarnished, first-hand and 
scientifically assembled. Apart from its 
ethnographical importance this translation 
has a general appeal in the charm and 
interest of its material. 


' EVERYMAN IN HEALTH AND IN 
SICKNESS. Edited by Dr. Harry 
Roserts. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

A comprehensive work of 750 pages, not 

intended as a substitute for the doctor, but 

to keep the doctor away. It is based on the 
debatable doctrine that considerable study of 
the organization of the body and its ailments 
is necessary for health and the prolongation 
of life. ‘Though Dr. Roberts believes in being 
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health-conscious rather than sickness-con- 
scious, the distinction is not easily main- 
tained in medical exposition. Digestion, 
exercise, infection, dress, marriage, parent- 
hood, first-aid, nursing, old age, orthopzdics 
—these are a few of the subjects embraced in 
this wide inquiry, which is based mainly on 
medical knowledge, but often, surely, only 
on commonsense and shrewd opinion. More 
interesting and more reliable than the best 
advertisements of patent medicines. 


MUSIC 


LIVES OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS. | 


By Various Hands. Edited by A. L. 
BacHaRacn. Gollancz. 6s. 

A necessary supplement to The Musical 

Companion published last November; and 

if anyone succeeds in getting past the first 

page of the first biography in the book he 
will find a number of essays of greater dis- 
tinction, notably by Mr. Bonavia, whose 
first-hand sketch of Elgar is so sincere and 
convincing a piece of characterization that 
we are constrained to accept his lively but 
unflattering picture of Brahms as equally 
just. Another refreshingly honest account is 
the Tchaikowsky of Mr. Rollo Myers. which 
is the more sympathetic for its honesty. 

Among the rest Mr. Hussey’s contributions 

(Haydn and Mozart), Mr. Abraham’s 

(Debussy, Wagner and Wolf), and Mr. 

Howes’s (the Scarlattis) are first-rate ; while 

Dr. Colles’s Introduction is one of the most 

delightful items. 

MANUEL DE FALLA AND SPANISH 
MUSIC. By J. B. Trenp. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

A welcome reappearance of a volume 

originally published in America. Professor 

Trend’s study is the result of close friend- 

ship with its subject, and surveys De Falla’s 

music in detail, and (very sanely) in its 
relation to Spanish folk-music. 


POETRY 

SELECTED LYRICS OF HEINE. Trans- 

lated by Humpert Wo tre. Lane. 3s. 6d. 
A reprint of A Portrait of Heine, published 
in a limited edition in 1930. Mr. Wolfe has 
selected the best known of Heine’s lyrics 
and included the ironical as well as the 
romantic. In his admirable preface he makes 
an interesting comparison between Housman 


and Heine and admits the difficulties of 
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“. .. he is witty, eloquent and quite astonishingly know- 
ledgeable about the characters of whom he writes . . . we can 
thank him for an admirable entertainment.”’ says THE TIMES of 


ANTHONY BERTRAM’S 


Great New Novel 


MEN ADRIFT 


RALPH STRAUS writes ‘. .. the discerning reader will be 
delighted and even thrilled ... It is not a ‘nice’ book and 
you may think it slightly mad, but it is a good book,\and | 


recommend it to those who are not afraid to leave the 
ordinary tracks.” SUNDAY TIMES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
POSOSE POSS POSS VOSSESOSSOSPFSOHE 


SHEED & WARD 


81 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


THE VISION OF 
PIERS PLOWMAN 


by WILLIAM LANGLAND 
Newly ‘rendered into modern English by 
Henry W. WELLS. 


GLUCK 


By 


With an Introduction by Nevill Coghill. 
Demy 8vo. 333 PP. 8s. 6d. net 
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3 ‘Mr. Wells’ version is both dignified and 

@ attractive... hassomething of the simplicity 

@ and space of the original... He does not 

@ = shirk or bowdlerise.’”’—The Spectator. 

@ «The Vision of Piers Plowman’ is a book 

3 for to-day, and those who have difficulty 
with the original should make haste to 

>4 secure this fluent, bold, and truly poetical 

@ version of Mr. Wells.’-—Church Times. 

® ‘It isa good deed to put within reach of all 

® who can read English this great poem, a 

> treasury of medieval learning, thought, and 

3 aspiration, a vigorous picture of medieval 

@ life and habits, a hymn in praise of the 

@ beauty of this world, and a passionate 

® 

® 

% 
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With many musical examples 


12s. 6d. net 


Just published 


a 
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assertion of love as the principle of being. 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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translating the latter. His renderings follow 
the metrical pattern of the original closely, 
they are musical, limpid—quite exquisite 
in themselves, yet as his own poem to 
Heine shows, Mr. Wolfe has perhaps too 
much sophistication, too much wit to be 
really sentimental, and he sometimes fails 
to capture the tone of that “ eternal tenor 
in an everlasting spotlight.” 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


JEFFERSON AND/OR MUSSOLINI. 
By Ezra Pounp. Stanley Nott. 6s. 
Obscurely, through Mr. Pound’s usual 
barrage of dogmatic assertions, exclamation 
marks, italics, parentheses, quotations in 
four or five languages, etc., emerges his 
belief that Mussolini and President Jefferson 
(1743-1826) have a good deal in common 
as pioneer champions of human rights and 
dignities against the conspiracies of financiers 
and profiteers ; and that there is much in 
Italian Fascism which supporters of Douglas 
Credit should admire. But his manuscript 
was completed in February, 1933, since 
when his faith in Mussolini may have been 
shaken; and in any case the incoherent 
violence of Mr. Pound’s style—admitting 
the flashes of vivid writing and observation 
to be found in his pages—is poor evidence 
for the reliability of his social judgments. 
A HANDBOOK OF MARXISM. Collected 
by EmiLe Burns. Gollancz. 5s. 
Lenin once said that no one could appreciate 
Marxism without first reading Hegel. A 
hard saying, but fortunately those parts of 
Hegel most vital to Marxism are embedded 
in Marx, Engels and Lenin. Mr. Emile 
Burns, by collecting the key parts of their 
work in a really excellent selection, provides 
a safe short cut to the whole system. Here 
are the originals, uninterpreted, and so 
undistorted. To those whose notion of the 
philosophical and practical basis of Marxism 
is vague—and to some Communists among 
them—this book will be a healthy shock. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. 
By Soper Moci and H. Vere RepMman. 
Gollancz. 5s. 
An attempt to give in 300 pages a brief 
history and constitutional, economic and 
ideological analysis of Japan, China and 
Siberia demands an acute sense of perspect- 
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ive. It is here that the authors of this book 
have in part failed. Too many facts need an 
economist to sift them; and an over-indul- 
gence in theoretical formula-hunting is out 
of place here. They give, indeed, an enormous 
mass of accurate information, and for that 
we must be most grateful. The wise reader 
will make his own wood from this super- 
abundance of trees. 


SPORT 


ABOUT FISHING. By Rosert HarTMAN. 
Arthur Barker. 15s. 
It appeared, until Mr. Hartman’s book was 
published, that books on angling had now to 
conform to strict technicalities or to scien- 
tific descriptions of new methods, and that 
the ‘angling-reminiscences’”’ period was 
over. About Fishing fortunately takes us 
back to the days when fishing was not necess- 
arily a matter of text-book ethics and theories 


but a means to enjoyment. The author writes | 


wittily and happily of his varied experiences 
and has well illustrated his imposing book. 


TRAVEL 
AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE EMPIRE OF THE SNAKES. By 
F. G. CaRNocHAN and Hans CHRISTIAN 
ApaMson. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Yet another of those conversational novelized 

travel books wherein an American explorer 

engaged on respectable zoological business 
stumbles unawares upon the hidden Africa 
of “‘a super Rider Haggard,” never before 
seen by a white man, etc., etc. This time 
it is a people who handle the deadliest 
reptiles like yards of tape, immune from 
their poison, and who know the secrets of 
the strangest drugs—all in Tanganyika 

Territory. Mr. Adamson holds an important 

post at the American Museum of Natural 

History ! 

ABYSSINIAN JOURNEY. By Marcen 
GRrIAULE. John Miles. 8s. 6d. 

A picturesque account of a young French 

ethnographist’s journey through Abyssinia. 

The author was particularly befriended by 

Ras Hailou, Haile Selassie’s rebellious and 

ultimately exiled brother. There are fine 

descriptive accounts of the latter’s palace and 
entourage ; and no lack of evidence of Ethi- 
opian barbarity. 
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| HEATH CRANTON, LTD., 6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 


ay THE GHOST WALKS ON FRIDAYS. In and Out of the Stage Door. SYDNEY BLOW, 
author and part author of ‘“‘ Lord Richard in the Pantry ” and many other plays. Foreword by 
Sir Seymour Hicks. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


Sir Seymour Hicks writes: ‘‘ In my humble opinion this is the best anecdotal book of the stage 
ever published.”’ 


ROYAL DAUGHTERS. E. THORNTON COOK, author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Queens of Eng- 
land,’’ etc., and CATHERINE MORAN, one time Reader and Tutor to the Spanish Royal Family. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


The romance of the lives lived by English Princesses who have gone overseas to wear foreign Crowns. 


GRACE O’ LIFE. MARGARET HOLDEN. Foreword by EDWARD GARNETT, and 9 woodcuts 
by FREDA BONE. 7/6 net. 
A kind of “ Our Village ’’—little human documents. 


HENRY VIII, HIS WIVES, AND THE POPE (1527-1540). LEO McCABE. [Iilustrated. 7/6 
net. 
An exceptionally able and valuable study which will appeal to those who know—or wish to know 
—something of English history and religious controversy. 


OLD AND YOUNG AHEAD! A millionaire in seals. Being the life history of Captain ABRAM 
KEAN, O.B.E. Foreword by SIR WILFRED GRENFELL, K.C.M.B. [Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
The author is now over 80 years ofage. In 1934 he had to his credit a total of 1,008,100 seals landed 
Nees ships he commanded during 45 consecutive years. His life is largely the story of Newfound- 
land. 


SEA LURE. ARTHUR LAMSLEY (“Spithead’”’). Foreword by LORD RUNCIMAN, and 11 
Illustrations by WILLIAM FYFFE. 6/- net. 
The glamour of the sea is in these pages. 


PECULIAR PEOPLE. ‘SEPTIMA.” 3/6 net. 
Under a thin disguise of pseudonymity the author of this book has struck out on original lines of 
psychological biography. 


YORKSHIRE FOLK, Memories of a Journalist. W.L. ANDREWS, Editor of the ‘‘ Leeds Mer- 
cury.”’ Foreword by LORD MOYNIHAN OF LEEDS. 3/6 net. 
Full of pen-portraits and stories. 


BE YOUR OWN DECORATOR. D. DASHPER GLYNN and W.M. BOYCE. Illustrated. 3/6 
net. 
Written by women for women! House decorating will be easy after reading this book. 


YORKSHIRE DAYS AND YORKSHIRE WAYS. J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. Fore- 
word by DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE. 3/6 net. 
The ‘“‘ real ’’ Yorkshire. 


VAGABONDING THROUGH THE MIDLANDS. Being a record of odd characters, Boat- 
men, Innkeepers, Poachers and Tramps met with by the author afoot and afloat through 
the West Midlands. By QUAESTOR (W. BYFORD-JONES). Author of “ Both Sides of the 
Severn,” etc. 3/6 net. ; é 
Revealing the adventurous spirit and frank outlook of a vigorous young writer still in his ‘twenties. 


FICTION. 7/6 net. 


SPORTING HONEYMOONS. A.W. THOMSON. ee f 
The gaiety that pervades Irish fiction from the days of Charles Lever to George A. Birmingham is 
here. 


THERE IS A WAY. CONSTANCE M. WITCHELL. : ; 
To find the way may be difficult, to follow it may mean sacrifice and suffering, but this novel shows 
that it is worth while. 


THE UNIMAGINABLE FLOWERS. JUDITH BRUNDETT TWEEDALE. Foreword by the 
late J. CUMMINGS WALTERS. : 
An unusual novel, two characters only dominating. We are gripped by their adventures and 
kept wondering as to the climax. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


An important book on Russia will be 
published next month by Longmans: Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s (Lord and Lady 
Passfield’s) two-volume work, Soviet Com- 
munism: a New Civilization? It is an 
attempt to describe objectively the whole 
organization of the U.S.S.R., to examine the 
working of its administration, and to appraise 
the methods by which a whole civilization 
has been remodelled. Also next month, the 
Bodley Head will publish The White Sea 
Canal, edited by Mrs, Amabel Williams-Ellis 
—the story, by 34 Soviet writers, of the build- 
ing of a canal between the Baltic and the 
White Sea by people released from prisons 
and concentration camps. On the 11th of 
this month the same firm will issue a trans- 
lation of Henri Barbusse’s Stalin. The 
attitude of organized Christianity towards 
social reconstruction is attacked in another 
book by various authors: Christianity and 
the Soctal Revolution (Gollancz, Oct. 28th). 

The popularity of biographies persists. 
Among those announced are Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s study of Dwight Morrow, whom 
he describes as “ a model for the completely 
civilized man” (Constable, October roth) ; 
The Story of Telford, Sir Alexander Gibb’s 
book on the engineer whom Southey called 
“ Pontifex Maximus and Colossus of Roads ”’ 
(Macclehose, October 3rd); Dr. Sigmund 
Miinz’s Prince Biilow, Man and Statesman 
(Hutchinson, October roth) ; and Frederick 
Delius, a personal account of the life of the 
composer by his sister, Miss Clare Delius 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson, October 
17th). 

Mr. G. M. Young, author of the excellent 
short biography, Gibbon, has written an 
essay on Charles I and Cromwell, to be pub- 
lished this month by Peter Davies. A very 
topical book is A History of Abyssinia, from 
the earliest times to the present day, by Dr. 
A. H. M. Jones and Miss Elizabeth Monroe 
(Oxford University Press, this month) ; the 
same publishers are issuing, also this month, 
Sir John Marriott’s Dictatorship and Demo- 
cracy, which is both an historical study and 
an examination of present conditions. 

Mr. A. M. Hind, Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, is the 
author of An Introduction to a History of 
Woodcut, to be published by Constable on 
October 17th. The two volumes will have 
483 illustrations, reproduced from originals 


in the British Museum and in other 
European and American museums; the 
book deals with the beginnings of woodcut, 
and gives a detailed survey of work done in 
the fifteenth century. 

Another finely produced book is 
announced by the Golden Cockerel Press, 
who are to publish, probably in November, 
Narratives of the Wreck of the Whale-ship 
“« Essex,” with twelve wood-engravings by 
Mr. Robert Gibbings. These three accounts 
of the destruction of a ship by a whale in the 
year 1819 probably supplied Melville with 
the idea of Moby Dick. 

Mr. C. M. Bowra’s Greek Lyric Poetry 
from Alcman to Simonides is partly a review 
of historical development, partly a detailed 
criticism; it is to be published by the 
Oxford University Press, probably next 
month. 

Early this month the Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press will publish two volumes by Mr. 
F. L. Lucas: Poems, 1935, and Four Plays. 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s Poems are being 
published immediately by Boriswood. 

Many people who last year enjoyed Miss 
Rose Macaulay’s anthology, The Minor 
Pleasures of Life, will look forward to her 
Personal Pleasures (Gollancz, October 21st), 
not an anthology but a record of pleasures. 

Two books for mountaineers are The Spirit 
of the Hills, by Mr, F.S. Smythe (Hodder 
and Stoughton, this month), and Nanga 
Parbat Adventure, an account of the German 
attempt, last year, to climb Nanga Parbat, — 
written by Herr Fritz Bechtold, a member 
of the expedition. This is to be published 
immediately by John Murray; both books 
are illustrated. 

Among the fiction announced for this 
month are Madame Fears the Dark, stories 
and a play by Miss Margaret Irwin (Chatto 
and Windus, October 2nd); Salar the 
Salmon, by Mr. Henry Williamson (Faber 
and Faber, October 17th) ; Up in the Hills, 
by Lord Dunsany (Heinemann, October 
7th); and three books from Putnam’s: 
Virgin Soil Upturned, by Mr. Mikhail 
Sholokhov (October 7th); Alcibiades, Darl- 
ing of the Gods and Men, by Herr Vincenz 
Brun (October 21st); and Once We Had a 
Child, by Herr Hans Fallada (October 28th). 

The price of Planning in Town and 
Country, by Alwyn Lloyd (Routledge) is 
5s., not, as stated last month, 8s. 
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MARTHA BROWN, me. 


716 
A New Novel by 


VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 
of “Anna Lombard ’”’ (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘‘ The Times” of 
June 8th, said: ‘I have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 


T WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


This Country alone among the great Nations of Europe has no 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


We have the greatest Dramatic Literature in the World. We have Artists 
and Dramatists to-day worthy of that great tradition, but we have 
no endowed Theatre where these plays can continually be seen. 
This is YOUR Country 
YOUR Literature 
and YOUR Responsibility. 
YOU can do YOUR share 


by sending a Donation to:— 


The Hon. Treasurer, 
NATIONAL THEATRE APPEAL COMMITTEE 
50, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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BOOKSELLERS’ LISTS AND CATALOGUES 


BERTRAM ROTA 


SPECIALISES IN 


FIRST EDITIONS & AUTOGRAPHS 
OF MODERN AUTHORS 


Regular catalogues and special quotations 

free. Books purchased. Highest prices paid 

for rarities. Any new book supplied promptly 
to order. 


Residents and visitors to London are 
cordially invited to inspect the stock at 


14 OLD BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1 


BOWES & BOWES 


NEW, SECONDHAND & RARE 


BOOKS 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


OLD PRINTS AND 
MAPS 


Please let us know your wants 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


New and secondhand books on 
every subject. Catalogues Free 


119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (10 lines) 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES OF 
THE LONDON MERCURY 


The name and address of the subscriber must be sent inside 

the parcel. Any special instructions, as for the inclusion or 

exclusion of advertisement pages and wrappers, or for cut 

or uncut edges, should be sent to the publisher under 
separate cover together with remittance. 


7s. 6d. 
Complete with Index post free 


Send particulars to: THE LONDON MERCURY 
Publishing Offices: 
2 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 


Catalogue No. 309 


of Scarce and Interesting 


OLD and MODERN 
BOOKS 


at vety reasonable prices, 

now in the press, will be 

ready in a few days and 

will be sent gratis and 

post free on application 
to 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Notes and Queries 


For Readers and Writers, 
Collectors and Librarians. 


Since 1849 ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ has provided 
a convenient and unique method of communi- 
cation between those interested, whether as 
amateurs or professionally, in any branch of — 

literature, history, antiquities or research. 


‘“‘ Notes and Queries ’’ was founded as a supple- 
ment to ‘‘The Atheneum,” then the leading 
literary journal of the world; and after ‘‘ The 
Atheneum” ceased to appear as a separate 
publication. 
“Notes and Queries” had the honour of being 
adopted by ‘‘ The Times,” and of being published 
for some time, under the authority of that great 
name. 
“‘ Notes and Queries’’ has been well described as 
“‘not so much a newspaper as a club,” open to 
all interested in the past—historians, geneal- 
ogists, students, collectors, librarians, and 
owners, buyers, or sellers, of precious things. 


SIX PENCE WEEKLY 
A free specimen copy on application to 


the Manager, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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